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Above  the  individual,  like  an  ardent  flame,  floats  the  standard  of  nationalism; 
above  nationalism  waves  the  banner  of  race;  but,  free  awl  untrammeled,  far  above 
nationalism  and  race,  streams  the  oriflamme  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  Spirit  knows 
naught  of  limitations,  which  are  consumed  awl  annihilated  in  its  ardent  white 
flume. — Gabricla  Mistral. 

That  man  tines  not  live  by  bread  alone  is  no  less  true  to-day 
than  it  was  on  the  Jutlaean  plain  two  thousand  years  ago. 
The  most  favorable  of  trade  balances,  the  most  richly  pro¬ 
ductive  of  foreign  concessions,  the  most  ellicient  and  power¬ 
ful  of  armaments,  the  most  finished  statecraft  in  national  and  inter¬ 
national  tlealings,  are  alike  inadetjuate  to  satisfy  that  deeply 
n>oted  hunger  for  the  things  of  the  spirit  by  whicb  in  tbe  last  analysis 
nations,  as  well  as  men,  chiefly  live.  'Five  problem  of  international 
peace  inevitably  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  international  good¬ 
will,  and  no  less  lucid  a  thinker  than  Secretary  Hughes  has 
assured  us,  recently,  that  “niere  is  no  substitute  f()r  good 
will.  *  *  *  There  is  no  mechanism  of  intercourse  which  can 

dispense  with  it.  In  its  absence  negotiations  are  but  a  mere  cover 
to  liostility.” 

How  then  shall  this  indispensable  factor  be  obtained — this  good 
will  without  which  the  labors  of  the  internationalist  and  the  Pan 
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Americanist  are  alike  vain  ?  llie  answer  is  plain,  so  plain  that  he 
who  runs  may  read,  if  hist(»ry  ludds  one  unmistakable,  one  out¬ 
standing  lesson,  it  is  that  the  more  intimately  people  become 
ac(|uainted  with  each  other,  the  more  sympathetic  do  they  become 
to  the  aspirations  and  ideals,  each  of  the  other,  and  the  more  good 
will  between  each  is  promoted.  And  it  is  by  the  constant  interchange 
of  ideas  that  nations  come  to  understand  each  other,  to  really 
envisage  and  appreciate  their  fellowship  in  the  splendid  and  imperish¬ 
able  traditions  of  a  common  humanity,  and  to  glimpse  the  high 
privilege  of  an  aflinity  of  ideals  which  shall  make  life  in  this  world  a 
far  better  thing  than  it  ever  has  been. 

Perhaps  nowhere  is  this  spiritual  interchange  more  vitally  neces¬ 
sary  than  among  the  young  republics  of  the  New  World,  where  the 
very  newness  and  freedom  and  the  pains  of  new  growth  inevitably 
conflict  with  deeply -rooted  ancient  traditions.  And,  in  the  turmoil 
of  national  and  international  readjustments,  in  the  inadequacy  of 
intercommunications,  and  in  the  pressure  of  economic  and  industrial 
development,  nowhere,  perhaps,  have  these  spiritual  contacts  been 
more  neglected.  While  it  is  doubth'ss  true  that  intellectual  currents 
are  ceaselessly  ebbing  ami  flowing  between  the  peoples  of  America 
and  Europe,  it  is  incontestably  true  that  such  quickening,  trans¬ 
muting,  and  unifying  currents  are  either  lamentably  few  or  entirely 
lacking  between  the  various  members  of  the  American  sisterhood  of 
nations. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  real  and  lasting  significance  when 
His  Excellency,  Don  Ih'ltran  Mathieu,  the  Ambassador  of  Chile, 
and  Matlame  Mathieu  invited  their  distinguished  compatriot  Gabriela 
Mistral,  educator,  poet,  and  liumanist,  t»)  spend  part  of  her  brief 
stay  in  this  country  as  their  gm^st  in  Washington,  thus  providing 
the  opportunity  for  a  memorable  interchange,  a  fraternal  communion 
as  it  were,  in  the  higher  aspects  of  the  cultural  tendencii‘s  of  the  two 
nations.  And  never  was  ambassadorial  action  more  immeiliu'.ely  or 
more  happily  justified. 

This  reception  to  which  official,  intellectual,  and  social  Washington 
was  invited  by  Ambassador  and  Madame  Mathieu  took  place  on 
Tut'sday  afternoon,  May  13,  in  the  Salon  de  Honor  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  this  beautiful  and  hospitable  hall  being  filled  to  capacity 
by  an  audience  which  was  a  unit  in  its  welcome  to  the  guest  of  honor 
and  her  distinguished  host,  Don  Beltran  Mathieu,  who  presided. 
This  welcome  was  national  in  character,  the  most  cordial  greetings 
being  extended  by  the  national  oflicers  of  some  of  the  most 
important  educational,  literary,  and  beneficent  organizations  of 
women  in  the  country. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in 
a  brief  but  eloquent  greeting  welcomed  the  distinguished  visitor  to 
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tlie  home  and  altar  of  inter-American  friendship  and  fraternity. 
He  said  in  part; 

I  deem  it  an  unusual  honor  and  privilege  to  Ije  permitted  to  welcome,  on 
ladialf  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  our  distinguished  guest,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  make  Chilean  letters  and  Chilean  educational  effort  known  throughout 
the  Americas  and  beyond  the  confines  of  this  continent. 

We  have  all  marveled  at  the  untiring  activities  of  Gabriela  Mistral,  nut  only 
liecause  of  her  outstanding  contributions  to  literature,  but  because  of  her  earnest 
anti  unswerving  devotion  to  the  social  welfare  and  progress  of  her  people.  The 
beauty  of  her  verse  and  the  inspiration  of  her  prose  can  only  be  matched  by  the 
splendid  effort  which  she  has  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  her  country. 

It  is  must  significant  and  fitting  that  there  should  be  represented  at  this 
meeting  the  great  national  organizations  of  women  in  educational  work,  in  lit¬ 
erary  work,  and  in  welfare  work.  It  is  equally  fitting  that  the  Pan  American 
Union  should  add  its  voice  to  their  welcome,  fur  Gabriela  Mistral  is  nut  only 
one  of  the  glories  of  Chile,  but  lielongs  to  the  entire  continent  as  well.  On 
liehalf  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  I  have  the  honor  to  extend  a  most  hearty 
welcome  and  to  combine  therewith  a  word  of  tribute  and  appreciation  of  her 
splendid  public  service. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Colman,  national  president  of  the  League  of  American 
Pen  Women  followed  on  behalf  of  the  literary  women  of  America,  in  a 
most  cordial  greeting  from  which  the  following  is  extracted; 

.\s  the  national  president  of  the  League  of  .American  Pen  Women  I  wish  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  great  honor  extended  to  our  organization  in  the 
privilege  of  participation  in  this  happy  and  memorable  occasion,  and  to  bring  a 
message  of  sisterly  greeting  to  this  bright  star  in  the  world’s  literary  firmament. 
On  behalf  of  the  literary  women  of  America  it  is  my  deep  pleasure  to  extend  a 
welcome  to  this  internationally  distinguished  poet,  philosopher,  and  educator 
upon  her  first  visit  to  our  land. 

Proud  indeed  are  we  to  greet  a  sister  .American,  a  native  of  our  own  continent, 
an  American  Pen  Woman  who  has  dedicated  her  life  and  her  talents  to  the  uplift 
of  humanity  through  its  most  powerful  and  receptive  agency — that  of  its 
children.  *  ♦  ♦ 

Though  her  poesy  and  her  prose  have  placed  her  in  the  world’s  temple  of 
literary  fame,  it  is  not  for  this  alone  that  Gabriel  Mistral  is  beloved  and  revered. 
In  the  highest  sense  a  patriot,  her  broad  grasp  of  national  needs  has  embraced 
the  Pan  American  ideal  as  the  solution  of  national  betterment  and  amity  and  she 
has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  establishing  and  cementing  a  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  between  the  Pan  American  countries.  ♦  *  * 

Gabriela  Mistral  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of  her  far  away  Chilian  home  sought  only 
to  serve,  but  destiny  marked  her  for  a  disciple  of  truth  to  inspire  and  teach.  With 
a  wisdom  born  of  a  vision  that  penetrates  lieneath  and  beyond  the  superficialities 
and  the  nonessentials;  a  sympathy  given  only  to  those  who  drink  deep  of  the 
cup  of  experience,  and  a  serene  spirituality  that  comes  with  sorrow’s  crown,  she 
has  drawn  her  inspiration  from  the  wcllsprings  of  life  and  its  fundamentals.  With 
a  simplicity  characteristic  of  all  truly  great  she  harks  back  to  the  primitive  ideals 
and  facts  and  dips  her  brilliant  pen  in  their  stark  realism.  W'e  honor  the  principles 
of  her  expressive  creed:  “  We  are  part  of  everything  and  everything  is  part  of  us.” 
We  do  homage  to  the  literary  talents  and  achievements  that  have  given  her  a  high 
place  in  the  realm  of  poesy  wherever  Spanish  is  spoken  and  whose  beauty  has  not 
been  lost  in  the  translations  into  many  tongues.  Just  as  her  art  knows  no  dis- 
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tinctions  of  class,  caste,  or  boundary  so  our  homage  recognizes  no  geographical 
limitations.  We  note  with  pleasure  that  Gabriela  is  fortunate  above  many 
prophets  in  that  she  is  honored  in  her  own  beloved  homeland.  Her  journey  to  the 
United  States  has  been  a  triumphal  ovation,  and  we,  the  literary  women  of 
.\incrica,  add  here  our  tribute  to  your  jeweled  diadem  of  memories  and  extend 
to  you  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  Senorita  Mistral,  with  this  fragrant 
symbol  of  our  friendship. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Miss  Olive  Jones,  president  of  the 
National  H^ducational  Asswiation,  Miss  Chari  Williams,  in  a  brief 
but  eoniial  speech,  extended  to  their  distinguished  Chilean  colleague 
the  greetings  of  the  more  than  700,000  teachers  which  make  up  that 
mighty  organization. 

Miss  Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau,  on  behalf  of  the 
social  welfare  workers  of  America  expressed  herself  as  follows; 

.\s  chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  as  well  as  president  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Social  Work,  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  welcome  to  the  United 
States  Senorita  Gabriela  Mistral.  A  poet,  educator,  the  inspiration  of  much 
of  the  work  undertaken  in  l>ehalf  of  the  children  of  Chile,  she  will  find  many 
friends  here  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  me  that  I  do  not  know,  at  first  hand,  what  has 
l)een  accomplished  and  what  Chile  expects  to  accomplish  in  the  near  future  in  the 
field  of  social  reform.  Reports  are  a  ])articularly  unsatisfactory  method  of 
learning  how  the  ideals  of  a  {)eople  with  reference  to  its  children  have  found 
expre.ssion  in  legislation,  in  institutions,  and  in  other  provisions  for  their  care. 
For  this  reason,  I  hope  that  the  Children’s  Bureau  may  be  rei)resented  at  the 
Fourth  Pan  .\merican  Conference  which  is  to  meet  in  Chile  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  republics  of  this  western  hemisphere  will  consider,  not  armies,  or  navies,  or 
commerce,  or  agriculture,  but  something  much  mure  important  how  we  can 
insure  for  the  children  t)f  the  Americas  greater  opjjortunities  than  are  provided 
for  children  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  A  rivalry  in  this  field  can  only 
result  in  greater  affection  and  respect  for  each  other  and  for  all  the  countries  of 
the  world.  Senorita  Mistral’s  contribution  in  this  field  we  are  glad  to  acknowl¬ 
edge,  and  we  hope  she  is  to  lx*  with  us  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  her 
experience  and  the  s|H*cial  gifts  which  she  brings  to  the  task  she  has  undertaken. 

Music  found  a  most  clo(|Ucnt  interpreter  in  the  person  t>f  the  emi- 
mutt  (’hilean  baritone,  Don  Ijeopoldo  Gutierrez,  whose  masterly 
rendition  of  the  songs  of  his  fatherland  aroused  the  most  enthusiastit^ 
and  prolonged  applause.  It  may  he  atlded  that  this  notable  singer’s 
program  was  repeated  that  same  evening  and  broadcast  througluuit 
the  country.  Stdendions  from  the  poems  of  Gabriela  Mistral,  which 
will  appear  at  the  close  of  this  article,  translated  into  English  by  Miss 
Isabel  K.  Maedermott,  managing  editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  .Vmerican  Union,  were  then  read,  and  immediately  thereafter  the 
martial  strains  of  the  Chilean  national  anthem  brought  the  audience 
to  its  feet  as  the  Chilean  ambassador  rose  to  make  formal  presenta¬ 
tion  of  his  distinguished  compatriot  in  an  eloquent  addn^ss,  the  text 
of  which  is  as  follows: 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen:  Thanks  to  the  privileges  of  my  office,  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  present  to  you  my  distinguished  compatriot,  Miss  Lucila  Godoy,  who  is 
known,  appreciated,  and  admired  in  the  literary  world  under  the  name  of  Gabriela 
Mist  ral. 

It  seems  that  Miss  Godoy,  in  adopting  a  pseudonym,  thought  less  of  bringing 
fame  to  her  own  family  name  than  of  exalting  and  bringing  honor  to  that  of  her 
country.  Thanks  to  the  eminent  talent  and  exquisite  inspiration  of  this  daughter 
of  Chile,  our  country  is  able  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Parnassus  of 
youtliful  American  poets,  who  are  gathering  force  to  soar  to  the  highest  regions 
of  the  spirit  and  the  emotions. 

I  am  not  com|)etent  to  analyze,  as  others  have  done  and  still  others  will  continue 
to  do,  tlie  poetical  work  of  Gabriela  Mistral  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary 
criticism;  but  I  can  .say  that  in  reading  lier  poetry  or  her  prose  I  have  felt  myself 
dominated  by  her  influence,  and  have  discovered  recesses  in  my  soul  susceptible 
to  the  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  its  artistic  beauty. 

.Mtliough  nut  the  elaborate  judgment  of  a  learned  critic,  this  ingenuous 
testimony  may  be  valued  by  my  esteemed  compatriot  if  only  as  the  expression 
of  gratitude  of  a  mere  man,  the  lieneficiary  of  the  riches  with  which  the  fairies 
have  endowed  her  so  magnificently.  .\nd  still  in  the  same  character  of  unauthor¬ 
ized  critic,  I  may  .say  that,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  given  to  me  to  know  her  verse, 
my  inclinations  turn  toward  her  short  poems  of  the  home  and  that  which 
constitutes  and  .sanctifies  it:  the  mother  and  child. 

How  melodious  and  perfect  an  instrument  is  needed  to  produce  such  smooth 
harmonies! 

Gabriela  Mistral  pu.sses.ses  that  exquisite  instrument  and  with  it  she  brings 
to  life  those  sentiments  of  love,  reverence,  and  tenderness  that  vibrate  in  every 
human  heart. 

.\nd  in  this  pha.se  of  her,  it  seems  to  me,  we  find  the  determining  motive  of 
her  vocation  in  the  activities  of  real  life:  teacher,  educator,  the  enlightener  of 
future  generations  of  women,  .\lways  the  mother  and  child,  in  her  moments 
of  most  delicate  ins])iratiun  as  a  poet  as  in  her  actual  intercourse  in  the  service 
of  her  kind.  Her  educational  work,  going  l)cyund  the  boundaries  of  her  own 
country,  on  the  wings  of  a  well-merited  reputation,  has  been  extended  to  the 
si.ster  republic  of  Mexico,  where  she  has  been  accorded  royal  honors,  for  to  this 
and  more  are  equivalent  the  testimonies  of  confidence  and  public  applause  which 
have  been  her  tribute  there. 

We  can  be  certain  that  the  seed  sown  will  bear  blessed  fruit  in  the  souls  of 
the  young  students  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  come  under  the  influence 
of  this  remarkable  teacher. 

Your  Excellency,  the  Ambassador  of  Spain,  Excellencies  and  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  Pan  American  Union:  The  inheritors  of  a  common  patrimony 
since  our  emancipation,  we  have  quarreled  over  every  bit  of  it,  territories,  seas, 
and  rivers;  but  what  we  have  not  quarreled  over,  what  we  can  never  quarrel  over, 
are  the  language  and  glorious  traditions  of  thought  that  Spain,  our  mother, 
be(|ueathe<l  to  us.  This  treasure  remains  undivide<l,  constituting  a  strung  bund 
t)f  union,  one  and  the  same  field  fur  labor  in  which  we  are  all  striving  to  conserve 
and  increase  our  undivided  inheritance. 

In  honoring  the  Chilean  poet,  you  honor  one  of  yourselves,  uniting  to  give  her 
the  stimulus  of  your  applause,  the  only  cumpensatiun  accorded  to  these  workers 
in  thought  and  art. 

They  do  not  know  us  very  well,  here,  where  they  suppose  us  to  be  in  a  more  or 
less  rudimentary  state  of  culture.  Perhaps  this  is  because  they  see  only  the  crude 
pnaiucts  and  raw  materials  which  we  export,  and  very  seldom  a  finished  product. 
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perfect  and  polished,  like  that  which  I  now  have  the  good  fortune  to  bring  to 
their  attention,  in  presenting  them  to  Gabriela  Mistral.  Moreover,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  the  invasion  fnun  the  south  that  comes  to  dispute  preeminence 
in  the  arena  of  prize  fighting  will  change  that  judgment  enough  to  make  them 
grant  us  a  patent  of  culture. 

It  is  the  poets,  artists,  and  literary  men  in  general,  those  who  in  our  Latin 
.America  cultivate  and  exalt  thought,  who  must  be  depended  upon  to  modify 
this  opinion,  and  to  establish  the  place  which  rightly  belongs  to  us  in  the  contribu¬ 
tion  which  we  bring  to  the  work  of  civilization.  I  may  add  that  I  consider  this 
nation  well  disposed  to  do  us  justice  and  to  recognize  the  merits  that  we  may 
possess,  provided  these  merits  are  made  known. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  accepting  our  invita¬ 
tion  so  graciously,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  for  having  detained  you  so  long  from 
hearing  Gabriela  Mistral,  whom  I  now  have  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  presenting. 

The  distinguished  guest,  visibly  moved  by  the  ambassador’s 
tribute  of  homage  and  the  tribute  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the 
audience  which  rose  to  greet  her,  proceeded  to  deliver  an  address, 
the  English  vei-sion  of  which  follows: 

I  am  profoundly  honored  that  the  words  which  introduce  me  to  these  illustrious 
halls  should  be  tho.se  of  my  country  and  come  from  an  eminent  man  of  my  own 
race,  in  whom  the  noble  spirit  of  Chile  can  l)e  recognized. 

In  the  speaker  who  preceded  our  rt'presentative  I  recognize  him  who  labors 
incessantly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  relations  of  our  Latin  peoples,  one 
who  believes  with  happy  vision  that  the  only  bonds  of  understanding  and 
sympathy  are  the  exalted,  that  is,  those  of  the  Spirit. 

The  generous  words  of  the  three  ladies  who  have  welcomed  me  make  me  feel 
the  security  of  familiar  paths  in  this  North  .American  land.  The  common  bond 
of  teaching  is  as  strong  as  is  the  bund  of  a  common  language.  It  effaced  the 
formidable  geographical  reality  of  Mexican  territory,  through  which  I  have 
been  traveling  among  teachers  and  pupils,  with  a  happy  confidence  that  made 
my  blood  sing. 

I  receive  this  act  of  homage,  as  you  have  called  it,  without  thinking  for  even 
a  moment  that  it  is  a  manifestation  to  the  individual,  but  in  the  understatiding 
that  the  wish  is  to  honor  Spanish-.American  women,  and  I  thank  you  on  their 
l)ehaif.  I  have  been  cho.sen,  without  doubt,  Ijecause  it  is  known  that  in  me 
race  consciousne.ss  exLsts  very  strongly.  The  United  States,  as  a  strong  country 
with  active  consciousness  of  race,  can  not  but  esteem  the  loyalty  of  the  individual 
toward  his  race,  and  I  am  of  these  loyal  ones. 

I  do  not  believe  that  differentiation  in  nations  is  a  world  fatality.  I  l^elieve 
that  difference  in  the  case  of  humanitj',  as  well  as  in  nature,  is  merely  another 
form  of  enrichment.  In  this  way  what  is  I.,atin,  even  in  its  sharpest  contrast, 
when  face  to  face  with  .Anglo-Saxonism,  is  a  kind  of  strength  through  different 
virtues,  through  other  modes  of  living,  but  in  no  sense  the  occasion  of  inevitable 
discord. 

Some  believe  that  the  only  means  of  accord  between  nations  is  through  a 
unification  of  customs,  of  forms  of  economic  life,  of  the  criteria  of  truth.  Others 
believe  that  each  group  of  human  beings  can  progress,  can  even  reach  the  apex 
of  perfection,  each  in  its  own  way.  \Ve  who  Ijelieve  this  make  u.se  of  neither 
pride  nor  hatred  in  speaking  honestly  of  our.selves,  in  exalting  our  ethnic  values. 

Did  I  l>elieve  that  the  roads  of  the  Spirit  arc  nut  many  but  only  one,  and  that, 
the  road  of  perfection,  discouragement  would  weaken  my  arm,  and  the  burning 
pulsation  of  hope  which  carries  me  on  would  be  paralyzed  within  me  in  com- 
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paring  our  countries  of  less  fortunate  econoinie  life,  of  convulsive  social  activity, 
with  the  Tnited  States,  and  our  cities  that  can  not  compare  with  yours.  Instead, 

I  feel  that  you,  within  the  infinite  limits  of  divinity,  will,  and  energy,  are  at  the 
most  ardent  imint,  while  we  mark  a  course  less  direct  with  resj)ect  to  action, 
an  arrow  deflected  toward  the  heights  of  beautj’,  caught  also  in  the  maze  of 
frecpient  discord,  but  without  losing  the  impetus  which  must  some  day  bring 
us  to  success.  In  you,  action  is  so  rapid  that  it  seems  to  parallel  rather  than  to 
be  engendered  by  thought;  in  Latin-Americans  action  moves  more  slowly, 
as  if  in  enjoyment  of  its  own  analysis  and  the  struggle  that  the  analysis  itself 
brings. 

With  the  English-speaking  there  is  a  difference  of  rhythm  in  creative  work 
and  in  living,  but  slowness  does  not  always  signify  laziness,  and  as  I  say  this  I 
recall  Ix'onardo  da  Vinci,  in  whom  .slowness  was  half  di.ssatisfaction,  divine 
dissatisfaction,  and  the  other  half  concentration,  or  internal  activity. 

This  diversity  of  physical  rhythm,  which  makes  itself  visible  in  the  cities 
of  the  two  hemispheres,  exists  also  among  the  religions  of  the  world  without 
inferring  inferiority  in  its  deep  stow  pulse.  Though  the  Mohammedan  faith  and 
the  Jewish  faith  are  active,  almost  vibrating,  the  Buddhistic  faith  which  has  sub¬ 
merged  itself  in  meditation  to  the  very  threshold  of  a  trancelike  state  of  ecstasy, 
is  not  inferior  to  either. 

I  had,  until  a  short  time  ago,  a  certain  disdain  for  the  languid  Orient  and  that 
which  in  our  Latin  countries  is  most  like  the  Orient — the  Indian.  But  seeing  a 
.Mexican  mixteco  at  work  on  his  laccpier  my  mind  was  illuminated  by  the  truth. 
The  man,  dark  of  face,  with  long  oblicpie  eyes,  worked  with  a  calm  delight  which 
was  pure  love,  making  lacquer  iti  a  leaf  design.  The  work  that  a  machine  might 
have  accomplished  in  a  brief  moment  co.st  the  Mexican  an  hour’s  labor;  but  his 
work  did  not  suggest  something  ill-<-onceived  and  without  grace  which  might  well 
be  bettered.  Ltiboring  almost  with  tenderness,  his  was  the  calm  of  the  workman 
who  loves  his  work.  The  same  desire  which  the  poet  has  in  choosing  the  right 
adjective  was  to  be  found  in  the  slow,  skilled  hand  of  the  Indian  maker  of  lacquer. 

Then  I  umlerstood  that  though  this  man  had  no  highly  developed  faculties 
other  than  just  the  ability  to  work  in  lacquer,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  the  higher 
Christianity  and  unable  to  enjoy  the  harmony  in  symphonic  music,  he  was  never¬ 
theless  side  by  side  with  me  on  the  .same  mental  and  emotional  plane,  and  that  the 
value  of  his  task  might  be  measured  in  diamond  carats  of  excellence,  even  as  are 
the  efforts  of  the  highest  artist.  Other  aspects  matter  not — this  one  fact  is 
sufficient  to  give  equalitij.  Though  his  house  be  different  from  mine,  his  prayers, 
his  civic  ideals,  all  different  from  mine,  none  of  this  matters.  He  is  illumined  by 
the  same  light  of  revelation  in  the  moment  of  artistic  creation.  Then  and  there 
I  knew  with  a  comiflete  certainty  which  I  shall  never  lose,  that  the  Indian  work¬ 
man  and  I  were  equals.  Not  because  of  the  charity  of  the  Christian  mandate, 
nor  becau.se  of  the  potentially  false  equality  of  citizenship,  but  in  the  very  essence 
of  things — that  is,  absolutely. 

The  friendship  of  the  different  |)eoples  sought  by  the  Pan  American  Union  would 
be  easily  attained  if  we  were  all  imbued,  to  the  farthest  limit  of  consciousness, 
with  the  concei)t  of  dissimilarity  without  inferiority.  Union  will  be  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  if  those  of  the  North,  ]H‘netrating  the  unpleasing  exterior  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  nobility  iKuieath,  perceive  that  like  a  clear-running  stream  a  deep,  though 
confinsed,  aspiration  and  longing  for  justice  flows  underneath  all  our  sufferings; 
through  the  painful  economic  conditions  afflicting  our  Chile,  a  country  heroic¬ 
ally  poor,  rich  only  in  honor;  through  the  long  Mexican  revolution,  holy  in  its 
aspirations;  and  through  the  lack  of  accord  in  Central  America. 

We,  on  our  part,  recognize  in  your  achievement  so  high  an  exaltation  of  the 
will  of  man  that  it  is  an  honor  to  humanity.  Gazing  upon  your  cities,  we  per- 
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eeive  to  what  the  hand  of  man  can  attain  when  it  seriously  sets  alioiit  a  task. 
Your  institutions  are  a  vi.sion  like  dawn.  Walt  Whitman  said  that  the  broadest 
brea.st  of  a  eompanion  served  only  to  show  the  capacity  of  his  own,  and  so  we, 
beholding  the  amazing  industrial  life  of  the  I'nited  States,  breathe,  as  it  were,  the 
bracing  .sea  air  which  will  restore  our  health. 

Not  only  material  influence  do  we  owe  you;  among  the  formative  influences 
of  my  character  I  count  your  Emer.son,  who  invigorating  as  the  breath  of  ])ines, 
illumines  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  human  .soul. 

On  passing  thn>ugh  this  great  country,  a  confused  multitude  of  impressions 
crowds  into  my  mind.  The  noblest  is  this:  The  religious  feeling  of  a  large  part 
of  the  .American  piHjple  and,  above  all,  the  faith  with  which  they  contcmijlate 
social  conditions,  a  faith  which  is  not  oidy  a  norm  for  the  life  of  the  individual, 
but  .seeks  to  become  a  collective  standard  also.  In  Quakers,  Catholics,  and  other 
religious  grou]).s  alike,  your  Christianit}-  reaches  out  to  the  life  of  the  ma.s.ses  and 
confronts  .social  problems,  instead  of  standing  aside  with  cowardly  shrinking. 

I  re|K*at  once  more  that  this  is  the  happy  revelation  which  I  have  received. 

I  am  not  an  artist;  I  am  merely  a  woman  who  yearns  to  see  her  race  inspired, 
as  she  herself  is  inspired,  with  a  deeply  rooted  desire  for  social  justice.  I  do 
not  begin  to  feel  for  my  modest  literary  achievement  a  tithe  of  the  ardent  interest 
I  have  in  the  future  of  my  jjcople.  There  is  no  slightest  desire  in  me  to  become 
a  popular  figure,  nor  any  leanings  toward  jmlitics.  I  am  not  even  a  suffra¬ 
gist.  In  my  work  throbs  the  heart  and  spirit  of  justice  of  the  teacher  who  has 
educated  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  who  knows  at  first  hand  the  unhappy 
industrial  and  rural  conditions  of  the  working  folk  in  our  countries. 

Having  seen  the  truly  religious  spirit  which  animates  the  various  groups  of 
citizens  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  a  sj)irit  entirely  free  from  snobbery 
and  individualistic  egoism,  and  observing  with  surjirise  that  religion  in  the  United 
States  is  the  .serious  jireoccupation  of  both  the  individual  and  the  ma.ss,  and 
perceiving  also  that  religion  is  a  factor  not  disdained  even  by  the  intellectuals, 
I  have  thought  that  it  may  be  the  path  which  best  i)romi.ses  that  unity  and 
harmony  so  earnestly  .sought  by  all  true  Pan-.\mericani.st.s. 

The  paths  followed  tintil  now  have  been  mainly  tho.se  of  economic  and,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  intellectual  relations.  I  would  not  undere.stimate  the  efficacy 
of  either,  but  I  nevertheless  believe  that  religion  is  certainly  higher. 

The  predominating  faith  of  our  Latin  .\merica  is  the  Catholic,  that  of  yours, 
the  Protestant;  but  there  are  already  unmistakable  signs  of  an  approximation 
t»f  the.se  two  Churches  which  would  be  to  the  good  of  Christianity  in  general 
in  defending  the  world  against  the  ramjtant  materialism  of  the  present  time. 

To  stamp  the  relations  iMjtween  the  countries  of  the  North  and  South  with 
the  standards  of  Christianity,  to  place  conscience,  individual  and  national,  above 
material  and  |X‘rsonal  interests:  That  is  the  task.  The  more  or  less  purely 
immediate  political  relations  of  tu-<lay  must  be  replaced  by  a  spiritual  movement 
in  which  the  cooperation  of  a  great  State  will  not  he  looked  upon  an  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  weak  by  the  strong,  hut  an  the  immennely  human  helpfulnenn  of  a  great 
and  pronperoun  nation  which  has  found  it. self  and  which  has  already  reached 
maturity  toward  other  states  which  are  slowly  and  painfully  striving  toward 
the  .same  goals. 

Religion,  in  some  of  our  peoples,  is  looked  upon  as  a  sublime  soliloquy  which 
can  be  carried  on  in  one’s  adoring  inner  .self,  and  not  at  all  as  a  dynamic  force, 
divinely  powerful.  But  the  Ijeliever  who  prays  in  the  .solitudes  is  less  to  lie 
admired  than  the  suffering  mas.ses  of  contrite  flesh  who  in  lowliness  of  spirit 
wor.ship|K*d  ('hri.st  by  the  lake  side. 
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Wry  humbly  I  have  voiitured  to  express  this  tliouRht,  this  desire  of  mine, 
ill  the  eon versat ions  I  have  had  with  you;  that  is,  that  now,  when  the  purely  eom- 
inereial  relations  are  being  superseded  by  the  intellectual,  these,  likewise,  may 
be  superseded  by  the  spiritual — by  a  truly  Christian  approximation  among  us. 

It  is  true  that  the  inferior  motives,  the  purely  gainful  interests,  through  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  .seeking  union  and  harmony  among  men  are,  relatively  speak¬ 
ing,  the  more  fruitful  in  results;  but  it  is  only  things  spiritual,  in  the  final  analysis, 
which  overcome  even  the  last  obstacle,  and  bring  about  the  truly  great  transfor¬ 
mations  and  achievements  of  this  world.  There  is  only  One  who,  free  and 
untrammelled  as  the  great  albatross  of  our  southern  .seas,  is  over  and  above 
all  the  limitations  of  earth. 

May  God  will  that  the  United  States,  by  the  application  of  the  Christian 
standard,  may  free  a  world  mortally  sick  of  injustice  and  hatred,  and  that  its 
women  and  educators,  as  they  form  the  new  generation,  may,  like  the  hands 
of  God  Himself,  bring  about  this  great  transformation. 

The  brilliant  session  was  brought  to  a  elose  by  the  national  hymn 
rendered  by  the  United  States  military  band,  the  audience  leaving 
the  Salon  de  Honor  by  the  stately  marble  stairs  which  lead  directly 
to  the  Aztec  gardens  where,  on  the  terrace,  bathed  in  the  golden 
light  of  one  of  May’s  few  sunny  days,  the  tea  tables  laden  with  deli¬ 
cious  refreshments  provided  by  Ambassador  and  Madame  Mathieu 
awaited  them. 

No  account  of  this  occasion  which  from  the  purely  intellectual  and 
spiritual  point  of  view  constitutes  one  of  the  most  significant  mani¬ 
festations  of  inter-American  confraternity  in  the  history  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  would  be  complete  which  failed  to  mention  Gabriela  Mistral’s 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Vernon  the  following  day.  There,  beside  the 
tomb  of  the  great  dead,  upon  which  she  had  laid  a  \vTeath  of  bay  and 
palm,  the  distinguished  visitor,  in  the  presence  of  a  small  group  of  the 
devoted  gentlewomen  to  whom  the  safekeeping  of  this^sacred  spot  has 
been  intrusted,  rendered  silent  homage,  a  silence  broken  at  length  by 
the  following  invocation: 

May  the  spirit  of  Washington  l)e  a  living  j)rescnce  among  his  countrymen! 
-May  war,  for  the  United  States,  never  be  other  than  it  was  to  Washington — the 
last  and  most  grievous  resource!  May  the  spirit  of  Washington  be  our  advocate, 
inspiring  his  people  to  deal  justly  with  us!  As  our  defensor  we  regard  him;  as 
the  Great  Dead  who  unceasingly  speaks  in  our  behalf. 

l.'Qi/f  el  espiritu  de  Jorge  Washington  sea  presencia  viva  siempre  para  su  pueblo! 
!Que.  la  guerra  no  sea  nunca  para  Estados  Unidos  sino  lo  que  fue  para  Washington: 
el  ultimo  y  mas  afligido  recurso!  Que  H  trahaje  por  nosotros  dentro  de  su  pueblo,  dic- 
tando  justicia  para  nosotros.  Asf  como  Defensor  le  miramos;  es  el  gran  Muerto  que 
habla  en  nuestro  favor  perennemente.] 

As  the  culminating  point  of  the  visit  of  this  distinguished  Chilean 
she  was  received  at  the  White  House,  May  14,  where,  presented  by 
the  Chilean  Ambassador,  she  was  granted  a  special  audience 
by  President  Coolidge. 


GUESTS  AT  LUNCHEON  IN 
HONOR  OF 
GABKIELA  MISTRAL 


On  Wednesday,  May  14,  a  luncheon 
in  honor  of  the  distinKuishcd 
('hilean  poet  was  given  by  the 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  at  the 
Pan  American  Annex.  Front  row, 
from  left  to  right:  Mme.  Elizalde, 
Mme.  Mathieu,  Sehor  Don  Bel- 
tr&n  Mathieu,  Amha.s.sador  of 
Chile;  Oabriela  Mistral,  Sefior  Dr. 
Rafael  H.  Elizalde,  Minister  of 
Ecuador.  Srcond  row;  Miss  Isa- 
>)el  K.  Macdermott,  Managing 
FMitor  of  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union;  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Migel,  Mi.ss  Julia  Espinosa,  Miss 
Chari  O.  Williams,  Field  Secre¬ 
tary,  National  Education  As.so- 
ciation;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Colman, 
President,  National  la^ague  of 
American  Pen  Women;  ,\Ime. 
Oil  Borges,  Mi.ss  Grace  Abbott, 
Chief,  Children’s  Bureau,  U.  8. 
Department  of  Labor.  Third  row; 
.Senor  Don  Benjamin  ('ohen  of 
the  Chilean  S|)ecial  Diiilomatic 
Mission  to  Washington;  Dr.  L.  S. 
Rowe,  Director  General  of  the 
Pan  American  Union;  Dr.  Gil 
Borges,  Assistant  Director,  I’an 
American  Union;  Sefior  Don  Oc¬ 
tavio  Mendez  of  the  Chilean 
Special  Diplomatic  Mission 
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BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

Lucila  Godoy,  or  Gabriela  Mistral,  as  she  prefers  to  be  called, 
was  born  in  April,  1889,  in  the  small  town  of  Vicuna,  Chile,  receiving 
her  education  in  the  Lyceum  of  that  town  and  later  in  the  Peda¬ 
gogical  College  in  Santiago,  the  capital.  Of  a  strongly  marked  tem¬ 
perament  and  a  retiring  disposition,  she  elected  on  the  completion 
of  her  studies  to  leave  the  city  and  in  some  (piiet  country  spot  devote 
herself  to  teaching  and  the  writing  of  verse. 

From  1905  until  1918  she  had  charge  of  the  girls’  school  at  Los 
Andes,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  whose  wild  and  majestic 
scenery  has  inspired  some  of  her  best  verse  and  endowed  it  with 
much  of  its  unusual  (piality  and  charm.  In  1915  she  won  the 
highest  award  in  the  national  Floral  Contest  of  Santiago  with  her 
Souetoff  de  la  .}fiierte  (Sonnets  to  Death).  In  1918  she  was  appointed 
director  of  the  school  at  Punta  Arenas,  the  southernmost  city  in  the 
world,  in  which,  until  about  two  years  ago,  she  continued  her  poetical 
and  prose  contributions  not  only  to  the  press  of  Chile  and  Latin 
.Vmerica  in  general,  but  to  .}f>indial,  the  periodical  founded  in  Paris 
by  the  great  Nicaraguan  poet,  Ruben  Dario.  Many  of  her  poems 
have  been  translated  into  French  verse  and  published. 

In  the  emotional  power  and  grace  of  form  of  her  lyric  work, 
Gabriela  Mistral  is  considered  by  many  competent  critics  the  fore¬ 
most  among  living  women  poets  in  Spanish  America.  The  best 
known  of  her  poems  are  the  series  of  sonnets  already  mentioned, 
Fregautafi  (Questionings),  Rondofi  Para  Nihoft  (Songs  for  Children), 
Nocturnn,  and  In  Memoriam,  in  memory  of  Amado  Nervo,  the 
greatest  of  Mexican  poets,  the  last  named  reaching  a  very  high  level. 
The  volume  of  her  selected  poems  published  in  New  York  a  year  or 
two  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  de  las  Espanas  wdth  the 
title  of  Desolacion  (Desolation),  and  the  collection  of  songs  for 
children  published  last  year  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  are  the 
most  available  of  her  works. 

An  important  part  of  Gabriela  Mistral’s  work  are  her  prose  poems, 
of  an  apostolic  simplicity,  beauty,  and  strength  which  remind  one 
of  Tagore  at  his  best,  but  with  a  simplicity  of  style  and  a  directness 
of  appeal  which  are  all  their  own. 

(iabriela  Mistral  is  primarily  a  mystic,  and  temperamentally  akin 
to  the  two  great  feminine  prototypes  of  Mysticism:  the  Spanish 
Santa  Teresa,  and  the  Mexican  Juana  In4z  of  the  Cross.  But  hers 
is  not  the  mysticism  of  quietism  and  seclusion,  but  rather  that 
practical  mysticism  which  expresses  itself  in  a  protest  against 
formalism  and  literalism  and  in  which  the  gloom  and  austerity 
of  the  prototypes  are  entirely  lacking.  Nor  does  her  creed,  “I  am 
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a  part  of  pvervthinfi  and  cvorythinfi  is  a  part  of  mo,”  hrook  limi-  ^ 
tations.  And  it  is  from  this  crood,  (luiokonod  hy  tho  passion  «)f  a  soul 
luminously  Latin,  has  spriinj;  a  stato  of  mind  pormoatod  with  simple  j 
human  piety  and  sympathy,  whieh  distinguishes  the  fundamental  ! 
thinfjs  of  life — above  all  the  child,  the  mother,  the  workman,  the 
chief  forces  of  conservation  and  projjress. 

(lahriela  Mistral  is,  however,  not  only  a  distin»;uished  educator 
and  literary  figure,  but  that  much  rarer  thing  an  internationally- 
minded  woman  who  has  a  veritable  passion  for  humanistic  ideals. 

And  it  was  doubtless  this  fact  which  chiefly  led  the  Mexican  Minis¬ 
try  of  Public  Instruction  under  Doctor  Vasconcelos  to  invite  her  to 
that  country  to  deliver  a  notable  series  of  lectures  on  Hispanic- 
American  literature  and  educational  subjects  in  general.  And  it  j 
may  he  confidently  asserted  that  in  the  two  years  devoted  to  this 
mission,  Gahriela  Mistral  has  made  an  enduring  contribution  to  the 
stupendous  task  undertaken  by  the  Ohregon  government  of  edu¬ 
cating  and  nationalizing  the  Mexican  people,  the  significance  of 
which  can  hardly  he  overestimated.  Nor  can  it  for  one  moment 
he  doubted  that  during  this  period  she  herself  has  obtained  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  comprehension  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  inheritance,  | 
with  respect  to  both  the  psychology  and  the  cultural  aptitudes  of 
this  greatest  of  the  indigenous  peoples  of  America,  rarely,  if  ever, 
attained  in  the  past  by  a  non-Mexican,  with  the  single  exception  of  i 

Fray  de  las  Casas.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  among  the  signal  j 

honors  bestowed  upon  Gahriela  Mistral  by  the  Mexican  Government 
was  the  giving  of  her  name  to  one  of  the  many  new  school  buildings 
going  up  under  the  Ohregon  regime,  as,  also,  to  one  of  the  new  edu¬ 
cational  library  buildings.  Moreover,  Mexico’s  greatest  composer 
set  a  number  of  her  “  Rondas”  for  children  to  music,  which  are  now  I 
sung  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  open-air  children’s  choirs  which 
are  everywhere  being  established  in  that  Republic.  i 

And  who  can  doubt  that  this  new  comprehension,  this  enriched 
envi.sagement  of  the  aspirations  and  ideals  of  a  whole  nation,  will 
find  expression  on  the  gifted  lips  of  Gahriela  Mistral  as  a  new  chapter  h 
of  that  gos|)el  of  inter-American  good  will,  to  echo  and  reecho  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  peoples  <  ! 

!■ 

Ill 

SELECTIONS  FROM  UABRIELA  -MI.STRAL’s  WORK 
Translated  by  I.sabel  K.  MacDermott 

MV  EARTHEN  PITCHER 

()  my  earthen  pitcher,  dark  colored  as  are  my  cheeks,  how  thou  dost  lend 
thy.self  to  my  thirst! 

Even  tietter  than  thou  is  the  lip  of  the  spring,  in  the  hollow  of  the  hill;  Vuit  the  i 
spring  is  far  distant,  and  in  this  short  summer  night  I  can  not  reach  it. 
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Ev«'rv  inoriiiiiK  1  fill  tlioo  slowly.  The  water  sings  as  it  falls,  and  when  the 
song  dies  into  silt  nee,  I  kiss  thy  ()nivering  lip  in  iiayinent  of  thy  kindness. 

Thon  art  strong  and  full  of  graee,  my  dark  earthen  pitcher.  Thon  art  like 
the  rtistic  woman  who  nnrsed  me  when  I  left  my  mother’s  breast.  I.iooking 
at  thee,  I  remember  her,  and  I  touch  with  tenderness  thy  conto\irs. 

.S(H*st  thon  my  parched  lips’’  They  are  lips  which  have  snffered  many  thir.sts; 
The  thirst  f»)r  (lod,  the  thirst  for  l)eanty,  the  thirst  for  love.  None  of  these 
things  were  like  thee,  sim])le  and  docile,  and  my  poor  lips  are  .still  parched  by 
the  three. 

How  I  love  thee,  my  earthen  pitcher!  Never  do  I  |)nt  a  enj)  beside  thee;  I 
drink  from  thy  lip,  holding  thee  the  while  in  the  curve  of  my  arm.  If  in  the 
silence  thon  dost  dream  (d  an  embrace,  then  is  thy  dream  fnlfilled  in  me. 

I  have  been  dnll  in  many  tasks,  but  always  I  have  yearned  to  be  In  ilulcc 
(iii)itn,  the  gentle  mistress,  she  who  handles  things  kindly,  lest  jn'radventiire 
they  feel,  understand,  and  snlTer,  even  as  doth  she. 

On  the  morrow,  I  go  to  the  green  fields  where  I  shall  gather  sweet-smelling 
herbs  tt)  place  in  thee.  .And  thon  wilt  sense  the  verdant  meadows  in  the  fragrance 
of  my  hands. 

Oh  my  earthen  pitcher,  thon  art  better  to  me  than  tho.se  who  pledged 
themselves! 

May  all  earth’s  jioor  find,  as  I  have,  a  cool  earthen  pitcher  to  a.ssnage  the  thirst 
of  their  embittered  lips  in  the  hot  noontide  of  life! 

MY  l.AMC 

Ble.ssed  art  thon,  my  lamp!  Thon  dost  not  belittle  me  as  doth  the  ardent 
sunlight,  for  thine  is  a  hnmani/ed  light,  a  tight  that  is  all  .softness  and  gentleness. 
There  thon  dost  shine  in  the  middle  of  my  room;  thon  art  its  soid.  In  thy  light 
my  tears  gleam  but  faintly,  thy  light  is  too  dim  to  see  them  falling  on  my 
breast. 

Thy  flame  doth  change  with  the  mood  of  my  heart.  In  my  prayers  thon  dost 
bnrn  with  a  bine  flame  and,  straightway,  my  room  l)ecomes  as  the  somber  valley 
deptlis.  ...  In  my  hours  of  sa<lness  thy  flame  is  violet,  and  in  that  light 
all  things  mourn  with  me. 

My  lamj)  knows  more  of  me  than  the  mother’s  brea.st  on  which  I  was  hdled. 
It  is  alive  with  the  contacts  of  many  long  nights.  It  bnrns  with  the  mild  ardor 
of  my  dearest  grief,  which,  to  endure  the  more,  has  become  gentle  and  no  longer 
overwhelms  me. 

It  may  be,  at  nightfall,  that  the  unseeing  dead  return  to  find  sight  in  the  eyes 
of  the  lamps.  What  is  this  spirit  that  regards  me  with  such  steady  sweetness’? 
Were  it  tinman,  if  would  fire  before  grief  like  mine,  or  else,  moved  by  jiity,  if 
would  abide  with  me  even  through  the  hours  of  merciful  sleep. 

My  lamp’s  circle  of  light  is  wide  enough,  for  it  illumines  the  face  of  my  mother 
and  the  ojmmi  book.  Take  from  me,  if  needs  be,  all  I  jiossess,  but  leave,  oh 
leave  me  that  upon  which  my  lamp  shines! 

•I  pray  (Jod  that  no  unhapiiy  .soul  shall  this  night  fail  of  a  lamj),  in  who.se  .soft 
light  he  may  (piench  his  tears! 

THK  eU.AYKU  OF  TUK  TK.A<HEK 

Lord,  Thou  who  didst  teach,  forgive  that  I  also  teach,  that  I  bear  the  name 
teacher,  the  name  which  Thou  didst  la'ar  upon  the  earth! 

(live  me  a  singleness  of  love  for  my  school,  a  love  which  not  even  the  ardent 
vision  of  beauty  itself  can  for  one  moment  rob  of  its  tenderness. 

(■rant.  Master,  that  my  devotion  may  be  enduring  and  my  discouragement  but 
for  the  moment.  Take  from  me  this  desire  for  justice  by  which  I  am  still  moved, 
l(V2(M)t-24  -Hull.  7 - 2 
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this  petty  spirit  of  protest  which  rises  within  me  when  I  am  wounded.  May 
neither  the  lack  of  understanding,  nor  the  forgetfulness  of  those  I  teach,  sadden  me. 

Grant  that  I  may  l>e  more  mother  than  is  the  mother  herself  in  my  love  and 
defense  of  tho.se  who  are  not  flesh  of  my  flesh.  May  my  pupils  be  my  most 
perfect  verse,  and  may  I  leave  in  them  my  most  melodious  song,  against  that 
day  when  my  lips  no  longer  sing. 

Lt)rd,  fulfill  Thy  Gos|>el  in  my  time,  that  I  may  not  falter  in  the  daily  and 
hourly  struggle.  Upon  my  lowly  school  make  to  shine  the  splendor  which  fell 
upon  Thy  group  of  barefoot  little  ones. 

Make  me  strong,  strong  even  in  my  weakness  as  woman  and  poor  woman; 
enable  me  to  despise  all  power  that  is  not  from  Thee,  all  pressure  but  that  of 
Thine  ardent  will. 

Divine  Friend,  accompany  me  and  sustain  me!  Often  there  will  l)e  none  but 
Thee  at  my  side.  When  my  teaching  is  most  pure,  and  the  truths  I  proclaim 
most  searching,  then  shall  I  walk  alone;  but  Thou,  who  didst  suffer  all  loneliness 
and  grief,  wilt  press  me  to  Thy  breast,  and  in  Thy  sight  shall  I  find  the  sweetness 
of  approval. 

Grant  me  .simplicity  and  depth  of  feeling  in  my  daily  lesson.  Give  me  strength 
each  morning,  as  I  enter  my  school,  to  forget  my  own  grief  and  sorrow;  let  not 
my  own  material  affairs,  my  own  ix'tty  troubles  find  place  at  my  schoolroom 
worktable. 

Grant  that  my  hand  may  ever  l)e  light  to  punish,  and  .soft  to  cherish  and 
caress. 

May  my  humble  school  of  brick  and  stone  lx*  tran.sformed  into  a  temple  of 
the  Spirit!  May  the  flame  of  my  enthusiasm  envelop  its  lowly  atrium  and  fill 
its  bare  room!  May  my  heart  and  my  endeavor  lx*  to  it  a  more  abiding  supix)rt 
than  the  strongest  pillars  or  the  finest  gold  of  the  schools  of  the  lofty! 

Remind  me,  from  the  dim  pallor  of  Velazquez’s  canvas,  that  to  teach  greatly 
and  to  love  greatly  in  this  our  earth,  is  to  liear  to  the  end  the  lance  of  Longinus 
in  the  ardent  breast  of  love. 


CHARITY 

We  call  it  charity  when  we  drop  a  copper  coin  in  the  outstretched  hand,  or 
extend  the  meed  of  a  hospital  bed.  Not  so,  thou,  Francisco.  When  thou  givest, 
thou  dost  give  thyself.  Thou  hast  known  the  leper  and  hast  spent  long  hours 
seated  beside  him  washing  his  sores.  Verily,  it  was  as  if  thou,  thy.self,  wert  the 
water,  and  the  oil  and  the  bandage! 

With  the  luscious  fruit  which  thou  didst  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  fever-stricken, 
thou  gavest  thyself.  Thou  art  patient,  too,  with  the  Brotherhood.  V’ery  talka¬ 
tive  are  they,  and  high-chested  with  pride,  so  that  thou  dost  need  an  exceeding 
great  patience.  .\nd  when  thou  didst  give  to  eat  to  the  wolf  of  Gubbio  thou  did.st 
give  of  thyself  in  the  caress  thou  didst  lay  upon  its  neck. 

And  this,  Francisco,  is  why  thou  art  thin  and  worn,  as  is  the  moon  in  its  waning. 
Thou  art  become  the  merest  shadow  of  flesh,  still  speaking,  but  of  lean  throat. 
Thy  hands  are  worn  to  transparency,  like  unto  the  willow  leaves  when  about  to 
fall.  Thy  flesh  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  strength  that  was  thine;  thy  spirit  hath 
more  life  than  thy  poor  Ixxly.  Thou  hast  become  so  merged  in  the  color  and 
texture  of  earth  that  thou  canst  scarcely  be  discerned,  like  the  moon  in  its  late 
waning. 

Thou  hast  discovered  a  hidden  truth;  a  truth  which,  rightly,  can  only  be  told 
each  to  himself.  .\11  other  things  are  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

When  we  are  regaled  with  the  fruits  of  harvest,  it  is  the  generous  furrow  which 
bestows;  and  when  we  regale  ourselves  with  new  garments,  it  is  the  tired  weaver 
who  provides.  But  when  we  give  ourselves,  then  we,  indeed,  do  give. 
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We  are  so  replete,  Francisco,  that  at  times  onr  armful  of  rich  sheaves  of  life 
is  almost  too  heavy  to  l)ear.  The  Kolden  sacks  overflow,  and  we  yield  rather  than 
stoop  to  recover  what  has  fallen.  Thou  hast,  indeed,  given,  Francisco,  for  thou 
gavest  thyself,  even  thyselfl  (From  the  unpublished  work,  Francisco  de  Asia.) 

LITTLE  HANDS 

()  little  hands  of  children,  |  Thine  are  the  golden  combs, 

()  little  asking  hands!  ,  Dripping  with  honey  sweet! 

Thine  are  the  world’s  green  valleys,  i  .And  man?  Alas!  he  passes 

Thine  are  its  golden  strands!  !  Nor  sees,  nor  understands. 

O  little  hands  of  children  !  O  little  pleading  hands. 

Molded  so  satin  fine,  '  Hands  of  earth’s  humble  and  lowly! 

The  golden  sheaves  bend  lowly  !  Bles.sed  are  they  who  fill  thee! 

To  touch  th}-  dimpled  lines.  Blessed  are  they  and  holy! 

O  little  anxious  hands  ;  .And  blessed,  oh  blessed  art  thou 

Under  the  trees  upstretched,  i  Who  hearing  and  heeding  their  plea 

The  reddening  fruit,  the  swelling  buds  Restore  to  their  asking  hands 
-Are  thine,  are  thine,  all  thine!  1  The  world  of  their  heritage. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Amado  Nervo  of  the  gentle  profile,  of  the  smiling  lips, 

.Amado  Nervo,  jicn  and  heart  alike  are  still; 

As  I  write  thee,  the  stone  lies  heavy  on  thy  brow; 

Thy  shroud  dips  deep  in  the  eternal  chill; 

Thj'  face  is  set  in  the  groat  whitene.ss  of  death.  .  .  . 

To  think  that  thy  incomparable  sweetne.ss  is  quenched; 

That  among  so  many  tongues  of  hatred,  thine 
Which  ever  s|M)ke  the  language  of  [leace,  is  silenced; 

That  the  song  which  lulled  the  bitterest  heart  is  now  forever  stilled; 

That  there  will  still  be  sorrow  and  thou  not  here  to  comfort. 

Where  thou  didst  sing,  there  was  my  day-spring. 

With  thy  verse  a  hundred  nights  have  I  slept  in  peace; 

Because  I  had  thee,  I  was  strong  to  suffer  and  endure; 

On  the  confusion  of  life  thy  splendor  did  fall; 

.And  now  thou  sayest  nothing,  thou  art  dust,  thou  art  not! 

I  never  .saw  thee  nor  ever  shall.  My  God  hath  done  this. 

Who  folded  thy  dead  hands?  Who  beside  thy  bed  in  broken  voice 
Raised  the  prayer  for  the  dying? 

Who  glimpsed  in  thine  eyes  the  wonder  of  God?  .  .  . 

Weary  marches  still  await  me  under  the  sun. 

When  shall  I  liehold  thee,  when  my  grief  unburden? 

There,  where  luminous  burns  the  Southern  Cross, 

Or,  space  beyond,  where  Time’s  drear  winds  in  silence  fall. 

Where,  all  impure,  this  heart  may  not  attain? 

Remember  me!  remember  this  unhappy  dust  and  a.shes! 

In  sapphire  deeps  of  the  ecstatic  realm. 

In  the  shadow  of  God,  sjieak  what  thou  knowest: 

That  we  are  orphans — that  we  journey  alone — that  thou  hast  seen  us. 
That  all  flesh,  in  anguish,  pleads  for  death! 
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Siih-CttmHiissioni  r,  !)<  iMirtmrnI  of  .Sgricnllurv  amt  LoUor,  l‘orto  Rico 

^  I  ^IIIC  last  and  most  valuaMo  ‘lom  of  the  Spanish  crown  is, 

I  to-day,  the  <»nly  };round  in  America  ever  trod  hy  the  fjreat 

f  Discoverer  that  is  under  the  lla"  of  the  Dnited  States  of 

America.  The  island  of  Porto  Rico  embraces  an  area  of 
3.43')  s<|uare  miles.  The  fourth  in  size  of  the  (Ireater  Antilles,  it 
occupies  the  central  place  in  the  arc  of  islands  that  extend  from 
North  America  t(*  South  America,  forminj;  a  harrier  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  (lulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  ('arihhean  Sen.  The 
hr(*ezes  from  these  wati'rs  <;reatly  temper  the  tropic  heat,  converting 
tile  island  into  a  (larden  of  Kden  where  the  variations  in  tem- 
peratun*  an*  moderati*  and  agreeable.  The  healthfulness  of  the 
country  is  immediately  evich'iit  when  one  considers  that  in  IStM) 
the  population  was  h.')3,243;  in  11)1(1,  l,ll<S,0r2;  and  in  1920  (a 
c(*nsus  is  taken  ('very  10  years)  it  n'ached  1 ,299,S09,  or  an  average 
of  37S.4  persons  per  s(|uare  mile. 

lUMKK  IIISTOIMCAI.  RKVIKW 

On  his  s('cond  trip  to  .Vmerica  ('olumhus  discovered  the  island  on 
November  17,  149.3.  Off  tin*  shore  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aguada 
he  anchor(*d  his  caravels  to  tak(*  possc'ssion  of  the  land  discovered 
and  to  take  on  a  sujiply  <*f  water.  The  great  navigator  encoimten'd 
h(*r(*  “Indians  of  the  Aruaco  nation,  coming  from  South  America, 
organized  in  tribes,  living  a  patriarchal  life,  and  ruh'd  by  a  chief  to 
whom  they  gave  the  name  of  fV/c(V///c.” 

I'litil  tin*  year  1. ')()()  when  the  King  of  S|)ain  concech'd  rights  of 
colonization  to  ('apt.  Yaiu'Z  Pinzan,  one  of  (’olumhus’s  pilots,  no 
efforts  were  made  to  imfilant  in  /foro/z/c/j,  (he  original  name  of  Porto 
Rico,  tin*  princi|)h*s  and  ideals  of  ('hristian  civilization.  Yam'Z 
Pmzc'ui,  interested  in  otlu'r  ('iiterprises,  ahandoiu'd  the  idea,  and  tlum 
diian  Ponce  de  Li'i'm,  in  l.'iOS,  came  to  the  island  and  established 
\'illa  de  ('ajiarra  in  the*  territory  named  Puel)l<»  Vi(*jo,  to  the  south 
of  the  present  capital  and  within  tin*  confines  of  its  hay.  The  colony 
led  a  languid  life,  because  .Spain  for  well-known  reasiuis  (hen  paid 
iiKtre  attention  to  (h'vehtpments  in  the  empire's  of  the  Incas  and 
tin*  .\zt(*cs. 
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The  lack  of  progress  which  was  noted  throughout  the  district  of 
the  former  territory  of  Aguej'hana  did  not  hinder  Sir  John  Hawkins 
and  Admiral  Drake,  commanding  the  English  forces,  from  invading 
our  country  in  1595.  Three  years  later  f'liff(*rd  rep(‘ated  the  attack 
and  was  repulsed,  as  his  fellow  countryman  Drake  had  previously 
been.  The  island  suffered  two  other  invasions;  One  hy  the  Dutch  in 
1625  under  command  of  ('aptain  Enrico;  the  other  hy  the  English 
in  1797,  commanded  hy  Ahercromhy,  when  the  capital  had  already 
become  the  second  most  important  stronghold  in  America  and  was 
defended  hy  an  army  composed  almost  entirely  of  Porto  Kicans  under 
the  command  of  ('apt.  (len.  Ramon  de  ('astro. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  greater  activity  is  noticed  in  the  coloni¬ 
sation  movement;  hut  its  zenith  was  reached  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  began  with  an  island  population  of  150,426  and  ended 
with  one  of  953,tK)t).  Imperishable  memories  of  this  century  are 
engraved  in  our  political  annals.  In  the  year  1S73  the  slaves  were 
free<l  without  bloodshed,  and  w'e  w'ere  again  represented  in  the  ('ortes 
as  in  the  years  1812  and  1820;  in  1897  we  were  granted  autonomy, 
always  the  aspiration  of  our  country,  and  its  concession  also  served  to 
confirm  Luis  Munoz  Rivera  as  parliamentarist,  politician,  and  patriot. 
This  governmental  measure  w'as  granted  by  a  simple  ministerial 
decree,  w'hich  was  linked  and  adapted  to  theg()vernmental  and  religious 
exigencies  of  the  monarchy  which  conceded  it.  Thus  Porto  Rico  was 
permitted  to  elect  a  representative  assembly  and  an  administrative 


council  (or  a  kind  of  senate) ;  but  it  was  only  natural  that  the  crown 
should  be  represented — as  it  w'as — by  the  captain  general  who  func¬ 
tioned  as  civil  governor  and  who  appointed  the  secretaries  in  charge 
of  the  different  departments. 

The  country  was  preparing  to  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  autonomy 
granted  hy  the  Queen  of  Spain,  when,  on  May  12,  189S,  the  cannon 
of  the  United  States  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sampson, 
awoke  the  inhabitants  of  San  Juan,  announcing  that  the  American 
high  command  had  decided  to  bring  the  war  to  our  shores.  Two 
months  later,  July  2"),  1898,  a  division  of  the  I’^nited  States  Army 
under  Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  disembarked  at  Guanica,  a  port  sit¬ 
uated  on  tbe  south  coast  of  tbe  island.  Spain,  already  at  the  end  of  her 
power,  undermined  by  her  political  chiefs,  could  do  very  little  with 
the  handful  of  men  that  she  had.  In  spite  of  the  best  of  wills,  before 
the  inevitableness  of  disaster  (already  Cavite,  in  tbe  Philippines,  had 
fallen,  and  Cervera  had  lost  his  scjuadron  in  Santiago,  Cuba)  discipline 
broke  down,  tliscouragement  made  the  soldiers  powerless,  and  the 
American  bayonets  were  victorious,  because  wielded  by  an  army  of 
young  men,  strong,  and  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  victory.  The 
mother  nation  had  withdrawn  its  confidence  as  soon  as  the  Porto 
Rican  patriots  began  tbeir  propaganda  for  greater  political  liberties, 
and  since  it  considered  us  a  suspicious  element,  discharged  all  the 
armed  forces  composed  of  natives  of  the  country.  In  the  invasion 
of  1898  we  Porto  Ricans  were  limited  to  being  witnesses  of  tbe  disaster 
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to  Spjiiiisli  coloni/ation  wliich  broufjht  us,  as  a  result,  a  new  flag  and 
new  ideals  under  the  spirit  (tf  the  N(»rth  Ameriean  demoeraey. 

The  year  1S<)S  is  an  important  one  in  the  international  history  of 
the  Ameriean  continent.  The  Spanish  flag,  with  the  respect  and 
admiration  it  merits,  was  withdrawn  from  our  seas;  the  flag  of  the 
I’nited  States,  carrieil  forward  hy  the  expansionist  ideas  of  McKinley, 
was  unfurled  as  the  symbol  of  liberty  in  a  foreign  land. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  period  of  time  between  1S9S  and  1924 
is  full  of  inteiest,  not  only  for  Porto  Kico  hut  for  all  the  American 
nations.  For  25  veal's  we  have  been  the  field  of  action  of  two  nations 
of  different  complexion,  physically,  morally,  and  intellectually.  We 
shall  study  the  development  and  changes  in  the  island  during  the 
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KKDKUAI,  I'AI.ACK,  SAN  JI’AN,  I'OKTO  KICO 

period  with  which  we  aie  com-erned,  and  shall  allow  the  leailer,  in 
the  light  of  the  facts  presented,  to  arrive  at  the  conclusions. 

M I  I.ITA  II Y  < :< ) V E II X  M  ENT 

From  October  IS,  1S9S,  the  date  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish 
tr(»o|)s,  until  A|)ril  :{(),  1900,  Porto  Kico  was  umler  the  control  of  a 
military  governor  <ui(‘  year  and  six  months.  'Phis  was  a  period  of 
transition  in  whi<-h  events  followed  one  another  with  vertiginous 
rapidity,  (ieneral  Brooke  abolished  the  Provincial  ('ongress,  and 
three  months  later,  his  successor,  Henry,  by  means  of  a  general  order 
abolishing  the  secretaryships,  oigani/.ed  departments  of  state,  justice, 
finance,  and  public  works.  On  May  9,  1S99,  (ieneral  Davis,  the  new 
governor,  aholislu'd  the  <le|)artm(>nts,  organi/.ing  instead  executive 
hoards  for  the  Feihual  (iovernment  of  municipal  affairs,  finance,  and 
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iidvaiitaj'os:  a  iu>\v  laii<'ua»;(‘  and  (Mitiiv  ifiinofanco  of  Ameiican  p«tli- 
tics.  Tlu*  elforts  in  tliis  now  oontrovorsy  woro  orownoil  with  suoooss 
in  llu*  ostahlislimont  of  a  oivil  {'ovorninont  on  May  1.  1900.  On 
turning  ovor  (lu*  adininisti'ati<»n  of  Iho  island,  tho  Unitoil  Statos  troops 
withdrow  from  Porto  Kioo  and  a  rof'iinont  of  nativo  Porto  liioans  was 
rocruitod.  It  is  a  inattor  of  fjroat  prido  to  our  pooplo  tliat  from  that 
timo  onward  tho  principal  part  of  tho  army  has  boon  mndo  up  «)f 
nativ(‘  Porto  Kioans. 

KOKAKKH  ACT 

'I'ho  law  of  ('on}'ross,  popularly  known  as  tho  Forakor  Act,  although 
it  gave  us  tho  right  to  oslahlish  a  oivil  govornniont,  sufforod  from 
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grave  defects.  The  new  law,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  economically, 
it  was  superior  to  the  charter  of  autonomy  of  1897,  contained  political 
restrictions  of  considerable  importance.  The  executive  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and  six  departmental  chiefs  (state,  finance, 
education,  interior,  judiciary,  and  attorney  general)  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  I’nited  States  Senate.  The 
six  departmental  chiefs  with  five  others,  Porto  Ricans,  also  appointed 
by  the  President,  formetl  the  Executive  ('ouncil  or  higher  chamber 
of  the  legislature,  the  lower  chamber  i»f  which  was  composed  of  35 
delegates,  elected  by  the  people.  The  country  elected  one  repre¬ 
sentative  to  tlie  I’nited  States  Congress,  who  was  permitted  to 
address  Congress  but  who  had  no  vote.  This  law  was  of  a  new  kind, 
and  was  in  every  way  contrary  t»>  the  governmental  principles 
hitherto  known  in  Porto  Rico.  The  anomaly  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  independence  of  each  branch  of  the  government  was  far  from 
complete,  even  to  the  extent  that  the  departmental  chiefs  superin¬ 
tended  the  execution  of  the  laws  which  they,  as  legislators,  had  enacted. 
Actually  and  concretely  all  power  was  centralized  in  the  Executive 
Council,  which  besides  being  an  executive  body  was  also  a  legislative 
bod}',  and  since  the  majority  lay  with  the  six  departmental  chiefs, 
all  natives  of  continental  United  States,  this  majority  controlled  all 
the  public  interests. 

True  to  its  Constitution,  the  United  States  paid  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Porto  Rico,  the  navy,  lighthouse  service,  port  improve¬ 
ments,  marine  quarantine,  postal  service,  and  the  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  station  at  Mayaguez.  All  these,  plus  the  clergy,  gratuity  fund, 
and  retirement  pensi»)ns,  liad  been  borne  during  the  Spanish  regime 
by  the  Island  treasury.  By  the  Foraker  Act  the  internal  revenues 
and  revenues  from  the  customhouses  of  Porto  Rico  were  paid  into 
our  treasury  instead  of,  as  is  customary,  into  the  National  Treasury 
at  Washington.  The  funds  thus  acipiired  were  expende<l  in  acconl- 
ance  with  provisions  of  the  legislature,  constituted  as  explained 
above. 

Since  the  country  had  glimpsed  something  better  in  the  way  of 
government  than  the  law  we  have  just  explained,  it  continued  its 
struggle  for  greater  democratization.  Efforts  in  this  direction  were 
many,  and  the  islanders  were  confronted  with  many  difliculties 
because  of  the  personal  egoisms  of  a  few  North  American  adven¬ 
turers  who,  proposing  to  civilize  a  p(*ople  already  civilizetl,  did  their 
best  to  perpetuate  for  their  own  advantage  the  existing  state  of 
affairs.  The  high  percentage  of  illiterates  was  the  weapon  wielded 
by  our  opponents  outside  and  within  the  United  States  ('ongress. 
Convinced  by  the  official  census  figures  of  the  high  percentage  of 
illiterate's  which  we  actually  possesst'd,  we  ourselves  undertook  to 
establish  schools,  prepare  teachers,  and  disseminate  knowledge. 
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'r»>-ilay,  in  carrying  out  this  design,  we  spend,  out  of  an  insular 
budget  of  $1 1,841,249.90,  the  sum  of  !$4, 730,516.25  in  the  Department 
of  Education.  It  should,  however,  he  made  clear  that  in  this  sum 
is  not  included  the  S200,IM)0,  destined  h)r  education,  in  the  budgets 
of  the  75  municipal  corporations  into  which  the  island  is  divided. 
With  this  sum  we  maintain  2,400  graded  schools  in  rural  districts, 
1,700  graded  sch(H)ls,  40  principal  schools,  45  continuation  schools, 
15  high  schools,  and  a  university  with  faculties  of  pharmacy,  law, 
letters,  engineering,  and  agriculture,  and  a  school  of  tropical 
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medicine  in  connection  with  (’ohimbia  University  now  in  preparation. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  is  225,(MH). 

Already  in  1917  the  results  of  the  work  done  and  of  the  propaganda 
carried  on  by  tlie  country  were  apparent.  In  that  year  the  Presi¬ 
dent  appointed  two  Porto  Kicans  to  fill  the  vacancies  as  chiefs  of 
ilepartments,  and,  later,  when  Congress  heard  our  demands,  there  was 
a  radical  change,  the  Jones  Act  was  passed,  and  we  were  grantetl 
American  citizenship. 

THE  JONES  .ACT 


The  constitution  which  is  in  force  today  in  Porto  Rico  is  the  most 
liberal  law  that  we  have  had  in  all  our  life  as  a  nation,  and  this  also 
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we  owe  to  tiie  tenacity  and  energy  of  tlie  patriot,  Luis  Munoz  Kivera, 
who,  at  the  afje  of  oO,  leariu'd  Enjilish,  so  that  lie  could  speak  in  the 
capitol  at  Washiiifiton  in  his  capacity  of  Resident  ('oinmissioner  of 
I’orto  Rico.  This  new  constitutional  charter  hrou<;ht  with  it  citizen¬ 
ship  in  the  United  Stati's,  and  with  few  exceptions  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Porto  Ricans  the  entire*  responsihility  for  the  {jovernment  of  the 
country.  Alonj;  with  the  satisfaction  of  boasting  the  title  of  citizen 
of  the  United  States  «;oes  the  rijjht  to  enjoy  the  full  protection  afforded 
hy  that  nation.  e(|ually  with  any  other  citizen  horn  within  the  confines 
of  continental  Uniti'el  States. 

This  law  is  exc(“e<iin<;ly  liheral  in  spirit.  Each  of  the  three  principal 
hranches  of  the  <;overninent  is  confined  to  its  own  sphere,  and  although 
a  natural  contact  exists,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  interference  of  one 
hranch  with  another.  The  governor  is  appointed  hy  the  President 
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of  the  I’nited  States  with  the  advice  and  cons<*nt  of  the  Federal 
.S<*nati*.  The  Legislative  Assi*inhly  is  <*oinpos(*d  of  a  senate  and  lower 
house,  both  electeil  hy  the  pi*ople.  For  a  project  to  l>e<*onie  a  law, 
it  must  he  a()prov<>d  hy  both  hranches  of  the  legislature  and  signed 
hy  tin*  governor.  In  the  event  that  tin*  governor  wishes  to  make  any 
change  in  a  hill,  he  returns  it  to  tin*  legislature  with  a  memorandum  of 
his  objections.  If  the  legislature  ilo«*s  not  agree  with  the  changes 
suggested  by  the  governor  and  the  original  project  is  again  approved 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house,  the  chief  exi'cutivi*  is  ohlig(>d  to 
forwani  it  to  the  President  of  the  Uniti'd  States  for  him  to  a|>prove  or 
reject.  This  procedure  has  never  been  necessary,  because  in  the  few 
«-ases  in  which  there  has  been  a  disagreement  between  the  governor 
and  tin*  legislature,  the  difiiculties  have  been  smoothed  over  and 
agreement  has  been  reached.  'I'he  departm(‘ntal  chiefs  who  form  the 
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{lovornor’s  cabinet  arc,  with  tlu*  except i<*n  of  two.  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  the  Porto  Rican  Senate. 
The  two  secretaries  excepted  by  law  are  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  hut  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  at  the  present 
time  one  of  them  is  a  Porto  Rican.  The  departments  of  justice 
(presidential  appointment),  finance,  interior,  education  (presidential 
appointment),  agriculture  and  labor,  and  health,  each  one  under  the 
control  of  a  chief  or  secretary,  are  charged  with  enfondng  the  legisla¬ 
tion  passed  by  the  I^egislative  Assembly  in  its  regular  and  special 
ses.sions.  Another  important  section  of  our  governmental  machinery 
is  the  puhlicservice commission,  which  is  composed  of  the  departmental 
chiefs  and  two  commissioners  (dected  by  the  people.  Kvery  conces¬ 
sion  of  franchise  of  whatever  kind  it  may  he  and  the  regidation  »)f 
public-service  corporations  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  body. 

Our  judicial  system  is  simple  and  just.  The  basis  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  followed  by  the  municipal  courts. 
The  district  courts,  from  the  decisions  of  which  appeal  may  he  made 
to  the  supreme  court,  d»‘al  with  serious  transgressions  of  the  law  and 
civil  matters  of  great  importance.  In  these  district  courts  judgment 
is  by  jury,  and  the  prosecutor  can  not  present  in  court  any  accusation 
without  indictment  by  a  grand  jury.  The  supreme  court  is  our  court 
of  last  appeal,  although  in  certain  cases  appeal  may  he  made  to  the 
circuit  court  of  Boston  and  the  Supreme  Uourt  at  Washington. 

Under  the  Jones  .\ct  we  c»)ns«‘rve  all  our  former  concessions  and  are 
granted  others  too  numerous  to  mention  in  full;  hut  liberty  «)f  speech, 
the  right  of  hahtox  vorfutx,  personal  prote<‘tion.  and  others  are  pre¬ 
rogatives  included  in  the  declaration  of  rights,  as  approved  by  the 
('ongress  of  the  United  .States.  Internal  revenues  and  customs 
revenues  also  are  credited  to  the  island.  These  sums,  t(*gether 
with  others  that  the  National  (lovernment  grants  us,  amount  to 
.«;i (),()()(),()()()  per  year. 

The  practical  results  of  the  Jones  .Vet  have  been  admirably  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  following  paragraph  taken  fr(*m  the  spee<'h  nnule  by 
Dr.  .Vntonio  R.  Bar<-eh'>,  President  of  the  Senate  ami  »>f  the  majority 
party,  at  a  hearing  of  the  ('oininittee  on  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  .States,  on  February  IJth  of  the 
present  year: 

(treat  pniRress  was  made  l)y  our  islami  durint:  llie  years  from  ISOS  to  1017, 
l)ut  tlie  extraordinary  advanee  tliat  lias  Imhmi  ma<te  from  1017  to  the  present 
under  the  system  of  government  provided  by  the  .lones  Act  is  immeasnrahly 
greater.  Tlie  animal  reports  of  onr  goviTiiors  are  tlie  liest  protif  of  this.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  from  ISttS  to  1017  our  budget,  gradually  increasing  from 
year  to  year,  amounted  in  1!U7  to  le.ss  than  Sti.OtMt.tMtO.  a  figure  that  has  Ihmui 
doubled  in  the.M*  last  six  years,  and  this  fact  signifies  double  service,  double 
activity,  double  efliciimcy,  greater  enthusiasm,  more  faith,  and  more  confiilenee 
in  our  spirits,  animated  by  the  fact  that  we  find  ourselves  treated  in  a  more 
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dignifipd  way,  and  that  we  know  the  results  we  aeeomplish  are  our  own,  the 
eonsequence  of  our  own  initiative  and  for  our  own  glory,  in  the  way  of  demon¬ 
strating  our  entire  eapaeity  to  control  our  own  affairs,  protected  by  your 
sovereignty  and  with  jour  powerful  aid. 

DEVELOPMENT  OK  THE  COUNTRY 

Up  to  tliis  point  we  have  been  jiresentin"  tlie  political  prof^ress  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  we  shall  now  permit  onrselves,  before  the  close  of 
our  work,  to  review  the  salient  features  of  the  economic  development 
of  the  country.  We  do  not  intend,  because  of  lack  of  space,  to 
enter  fully  into  all  the  activities  of  Porto  Rican  life;  hut  we  wish  to 
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convey  some  impression  of  our  activities  as  a  civilized  people,  cultured 
and  active. 

A  study  of  the  table  that  follows  will  {jive  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
movement  of  our  island  hudfiet  from  1901  to  the  present.  We  have 
includeil  only  the  principal  departments  in  order  to  avoid  givin};  too 
many  dry  li};ur(»s;  hut  the  important  fact  should  not  pass  unnoticed 
that  our  hudffet  of  expimditures  has  multiplied  durinfj  this  period. 
It  is  only  ri^ht  that  the  reader  shoiihl  know  that  in  this  case,  as  in 
others  in  which  fi^jures  are  cited,  we  have  not  chosen  those  that 
are  most  favorable  to  us,  hut  those  that  represent  a  just  ami  eipiitahle 
average. 
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Budget  of  the  Executive  Deimrtmentx  of  the  Government  of  Porto  Rico 


Eco¬ 

nomic 

year 

!  omce 

Total  ,  of  the 
hudget  1  (tov- 
1  ernor 

Execu¬ 
tive  Justice 

secretary 

1 

Finance 

Interior  Education  , 

Aftri-  ' 
culture 
and 
tabor 

Health 

JMIarf  Dollarr 
1901-2  2, 12«.  204.  71  12,740 

1910-11  3,499,217.33  14,400 

1920-21  8. 187,  700. 00;  34, 87.S 
1923-24  12,4.19,704.  24,  49. 1.10 
1  1 

Dollars  Dollars 

29,020.00  31.1, 082.  21 

28.  ,120.  00  44.1,  800. 00 

114,491.00  820,887.  .10 

144,  2l>t.  20  1, 118,408.  18 

Dollars 
148, 880. 00 
240,070.00 
.1.38, 399.  00 
731,  878.  .10 

Dollars  1  Dollars 
378,942.00  ,101.000.00 

.109, 440. 00  936, 385. 00 
1. 180. 340.  ,10  2, 481, 8.13. 25 
1,871,117.85  4,8,13,241.25 
1  1 

Dollars  ^ 

iw,Mi 

495,807 

Dollars 
•  16, 148 
>  439,  .168 
;  806.6.16 
1,256,539 

'  Junta  Su|)erior  de  Sanidad. 

•  Dppartamonto  dc  Sanidad,  Benoflcpncia,  y  t'orrm'iones. 


Our  bud^ot  of  public  works  in  1906  was  half  a  million  dollars,  and 
in  1922  it  reached  seven  times  this  sum.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  we 
have  constructed  1,334  kilometers  of  road  with  the  respective  bridges, 
which  unite  all  the  towns  of  the  island.  Other  important  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  department  of  the  interior  are  the  construction 
of  buildings  for  schools,  of  which  o.50  exist  today;  in  work  on 
acpieducts,  of  which  we  have  42;  the  completion  of  the  Insular  Sani¬ 
tarium,  and  the  preparation  of  plans  and  the  execution  of  works 
in  the  Insular  ('apitol,  the  model  penitentiary,  the  district  hospital, 
the  new  insane  asylum,  and  a  modern  hospital  for  lepers. 

In  the  realm  of  sanitation  we  have  struggled  energetically  and  in 
payment  of  our  efforts  we  have  seen  epidemics  disappear,  such  as 
smallpox,  yellow  fever,  and  bubonic  plague;  we  have  lowered  the 
mortality  from  30  per  1,000,  less  than  10  years  ago,  to  20  per  1,000. 
We  are  still  fighting  tuberculosis  and  hookworm,  but  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  a  knowledge  of  hygiene  and  constant  vigilance  have  converted 
ours  into  a  sanitary  nation. 

Agriculture,  our  principal  source  of  wealth,  is  receiving  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  re(|uires.  The  department  of  agricidture  and  labor  spends  at 
the  present  time  ?497,H07  in  maintaining  an  agricultural  experiment 
station;  four  demonstration  farms,  which  at  the  same  time  function 
as  breeding  stations;  an  institution  for  the  development  of  fishing; 
a  laboratory  for  the  developing  of  new  industries;  a  zootechnical 
and  veterinary  service;  a  farm  for  the  raising  of  seed;  a  forest  service; 
a  plant  quarantine  service;  and  a  personnel  of  agriculturists  with 
agents  (SO  in  all)  scattered  throughout  the  island.  Our  bureau 
of  labor,  founded  nine  years  ago,  cares  for  the  labor  legislation  that 
since  1902  has  been  swelling  the  codes  of  Porto  Rico.  The  regu¬ 
lation  of  hours  of  labor,  the  authorization  of  the  sale  of  public  lands 
to  workers,  the  establishments  of  the  rights  of  owners  in  cases  of 
strike,  the  establishment  of  proceedings  in  claims  of  agricvdtural 
workers,  the  limiting  of  the  age  of  minors  in  occupations,  the  regu- 
lati(*n  of  emigration,  ami  the  recpiiring  of  each  factory  or  shop  to 
have  a  doctor  and  apothecary  in  its  plant,  these  are  some  of  the 
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2S  or  30  provisions  in  force,  tlio  most  recent  hein<j  the  establishment 
of  an  official  employment  agency,  which  hrinj;s  tofjether  employers 
and  employees. 

Individual  initiative  has  not  been  lackin};,  and  in  the  country 
there  e.xist  46  sugar  mills,  many  tobacco  fact(>ries,  and  other  indus¬ 
tries,  the  volume  of  whose  trade  is  shown  in  the  tables  that  follow: 


Table  showing  the  exportation  of  the  prineipal  agrieultnral  produets  of  Porto  liieo 


Year 

SuRar 

(tons) 

('iRars 

<  iranRos 

I’ine- 

apples 

('wnnut.'i  1 

Clrai>o- 

fniit 

i 

other 

fruits 

('olTi-e 

(jM)iin(is) 

1901  . 

6S.909 

ll.Kil.OOO 

$H4.  475 

$S.3;i4 

1 

$lfi.992 

12.  1.57.240 

1910 

2S4.  522 

14(t,  74ft.  (XWI 

.5S2.716 

$.5.5.5. 044 

2IK.M70 

$102.  749 

9.H.M  ; 

4.5.  209.  792 

1920  . 

.1  419. 3SS 

227. 027. 000 

K.V1.  .575 

479.401 

1.  142.412 

1.  .V12.  742 

13.  .50S 

.32.  770.  7.54 

1923  . 

..  .3.'>.y423 

1 

IM.  fi2.y  .590 

1,  7.50.041 

720.091 

931 

l.;W4.201 

l7.ftH9 

If).  H21,  939 

Table  of  eomparison  of  the  movements  of  exportation  and  importation^ 


Year 

Imimrtation 

E\|)ortation  j 

Total 

1901 . 

1  $H.  918, 1,30 

$8.  .58.3, 907  ' 

$17,  ,502.  10.3 

1905 . 

10,  .5.30. 2.59 

18. 709.  .50.5 

.T5.  24,5.  824 

1910  . 

30.  8.34. 8.5.5 

37.9ft0.2l9 

f)H.  595, 074 

1915. . 

_  884.  29<> 

49.3.50,907 

8.3.  241,203 

1920  . 

_  9fi.3HX.r>34 

1.50.811.449 

247,  199,  l«3 

1923 

. . .  71.944.  .50.5 

82.  293.  a50 

1.54,  237,  ,5.5.5 

Our  commerce,  our  agriculture,  and  our  industries  are  devehtping 
freely.  Our  economic  position  in  the  future  will  be  even  more  sound 
and  stable  than  it  is  to-day. 

Our  political  situation  will  grow  better;  because  at  this  moment 
there  has  just  returned  from  Washington  a  joint  committee  from  our 
legislature,  in  which  the  three  political  parties  of  the  island  are  repre¬ 
sented,  which  appean'd  before  the  ('ongress  of  the  United  States  to 
ask  that  the  country  be  granted  the  right  of  electing  its  governor. 
We  already  know  that  the  project  has  be(*n  favorably  indorsed  by  the 
committee  concerru'd. 

Our  future  has  becui  paint(‘d  in  bright  colors  by  Mr.  Antonio  K. 
Barcelo,  President  of  tin*  .Senate  and  President  of  the  Union  Party 
of  Porto  I{ic<>,  and  Mr.  dose  Tons  .Soto,  .Senator  and  President  of 
the  Republican  Party,  in  their  manifesto  of  the  2d  of  this  month, 
addressed  to  the  people  «>f  Porto  Ri<‘o,  to  which  wc  have  not  hesi- 
tate<l  to  give  publicity  in  this  article,  copying  (he  following 
paragraphs  from  this  notable  document: 

us  form  in  (tie  ('aril)lK‘an  .Sc‘a  a  (leiiiocTatic  coiiiiniinity,  free  and  pruspor- 
<nis,  pacific  anci  pruurcssivc,  wliicli  shall  do  lioinaKc  to  (ho  uroat  ideals  uf  fraternity 
and  justice;  nourished  fruiii  its  hirth  with  the  K<‘'>i‘rous  milk  of  the  discoveriiif; 
nation,  educated  in  the  d(‘niiH'ratic  school  of  the  einanciputiiiK  nation,  inold(‘d  in 
the  heat  of  its  own  initiative,  forced  on  the  anvil  of  sacrifice  and  effort,  and 
red«‘eine«l  tiy  w<»rk  and  stufly.  I^'t  us  strive  to  nive  to  our  jiation  the  instru- 
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nieiits  that  are  indispensable  to  it  for  fulfilling  its  providential  mission  to  Amer¬ 
ica — the  cultivation  and  consecration  of  our  historic  speech  and  the  acquisition 
and  diffusion  of  the  language  that  is  indispensable  in  our  relations  with  the 
I'nited  States.  Let  \is  .sj)eak  to  the  two  .Americas  in  their  own  tongues  and  let 
us  offer  them  our  soil  as  a  place  where  the  two  races  and  the  two  civilizations 
which  people  the  world  of  Columbus  may  meet  in  a  brotherly  way,  carrying  in 
their  hands  the  i)alm  branch  and  the  olive  branch,  symbols  of  peace  and  i)rogress. 

Mefore  this  j)rosj)ect  our  political  .struggles  i)ale,  and  the  issues  of  parties  shrink 
and  disapiiear  as  does  the  indecisive  line  of  the  horizon  between  the  blue  immensity 
of  the  sky  and  the  infinite  blue  of  the  .sea. 


I 

i 

I 

( 

I 


By  Axx  IIlLLERY 

Ask  not  of  nn  Hufortimate:  “O/  irhnt  country  ore  you,  and  u'hnt  is  your  religion^’ 
Say  to  him:  “  You  suffer  and  that  is  enough.  You  belong  to  me  and  I  rrill  help 
you.”  -Pasteur. 

WIIKN  an  individual  inakvs  provision  in  his  last  will  and 
toslamont  of  a  million  of  something,  whether  pounds 
sterling,  Tnited  States  dollars,  pesos  naeionales,  or 
anything  else,  save,  perhaps,  marks,  that  fact  alone 
speaks  volumes  for  the  legatee,  so  that  when  the  announcement  was 
made  recently  that  the  late  Don  Jose  Maria  Bustos,  of  Buenos 
Aires,  had  left  1 ,()()(), (KM)  pesos  to  a  charity  known  as  the  Cantinas 
Maternales,  the  (piestion  “What  an*  the  ('antinas  Maternales  and 
what  do  tlu*y  «lo?  was  a  natural  se<|uence.  An  institution  or  organi¬ 
zation  must  be  a  remarkable  one,  indeed,  and  must  be  aceomplishing 
a  worthy  and  noble  purpose  so  to  have  enlisted  the  sympathy  and 
practical  support  of  one  |)erson,  and  to  find  out  the  nature  of  it,  a 
call  was  made  upon  its  founder  and  |)resident,  Senora  Julia  Klena 
Acevedo  de  Martinez  de  IIoz.  At  first  thought  the  American  is  apt 
to  think  of  a  charity  which  perhaps  most  American  cities  support  - 
the  kindergartens  where  widows  or  poor  mothers  who  must  work  to 
support  their  families  may  h*ave  their  little  ones  while  they  are  away 
from  home  all  day  in  emplovm<*nt;  but  Senora  Martinez  de  IIoz 
hastened  to  correct  that  im[)r(5ssion.  “This  is  not  that,”  she  said; 
“other  chariti(‘s  here  look  after  those  cases.  This  is  something 
(juite  difb'nmt  and  indeed  uni(|ue.  I  h(*lieve  there  is  not  just  the 
same  thing  anywhere  else.” 

What  then  might  it  b(*<  I  wanted  to  know. 

.\nd  .Senora  Martinez  de  IIoz  proce(*ded  to  answer  the  (piestion. 
During  s(*veral  visits  to  the  large  citi(*s  of  Kurope,  .Senora  Martinez 
de  IIoz  had  occasion  to  note  the  various  charitahle  institutions  for 
the  c.are  of  poor  mothers  and  babi(‘s,  but  when  the  first  Cantina 
Maternal  was  ojiened  it  was  along  original  lines,  more  suited  to 
conditions  as  they  exist  in  Buenos  Aires. 

On  July  2'.i,  lhl."»,  a  (piiet  little  me(*ting  of  c.lose,  friiuids  and  relatives 
took  place  in  the  home  of  .Senora  .Martinez  de  IIoz,  who  explaincal 
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the  object  of  an  undertaking  which  she  was  about  to  initiate  and 
which  was  to  he  called  Las  Cantinas  Maternales.  Since  that  day  the 
work  has  grown  considerably  and  now  the  organization  is  on  a  sound 
and  business-like  basis;  there  is  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  an 
annual  report  is  issued,  and  in  every  way  the  utmost  order  obtains. 
The  institution  is  recognized  by  the  national  Government,  which 
has  voted  a  subsidy  toward  its  supp(*rt,  and  each  year  handsome 
contributions  are  made  by  the  municipality  of  the  capital  and  by  the 
Jockey  Club. 

The  first  canteen  was  opened  at  Calle  Catamarca  1884;  now 
there  are  five  of  them  dotted  throughout  the  city,  and  how  like  veri¬ 
table  oases  in  a  desert  they  must  seem  to  the  poor  mother,  who 
might  but  for  them  have  to  bear  the  tragic  experience  of  having  her 
baby  die  in  her  arms  because  she  herself  was  undernourished  or  had 
not  the  means  of  providing  food  and  medical  attention  for  her  little 
one.  Now  there  is  a  refuge  where  the  latehstring  is  always  out, 
where  she  is  made  welcome,  where  kindly  sympathy  and  alfection- 
ate  care  are  offered  her,  and  all  this  done  simply  and  sincerely  and 
without  the  annoyance  which  the  red  tape,  so  often  accompanying 
charities,  occasions.  That  she  be  a  nursing  mother  or  a  woman 
about  to  give  to  the  world  a  new  little  life  is  all  that  she  need  dem¬ 
onstrate.  Xo  questions  are  asked  her;  her  nationality,  race,  religion 
are  of  no  consef|uence;  she  need  not  even  produce  a  marriage  certifi¬ 
cate.  That  .she  is  a  mother  or  about  to  become  one  is  the  only 
appeal  she  needs.  The  door  of  the  canteen  is  opened  wide  to  her 
and  she  is  told  that  she  is  at  home.  She  may  come  twice  a  day  for 
a  warm,  nourishing  meal;  she  is  provided  with  a  beautiful,  though 
simple,  little  layette  for  the  baby,  with  toilet  necessities,  with  clean, 
warm  bedding.  A  doctor  and  nurse  arc  in  attendance  who  make 
daily  rounds  of  the  five  canteens,  and  she  has  what  medical  atten¬ 
tion  she  ref|uires.  In  the  case  of  the  expectant  mother,  she  is  given 
food,  clothing,  should  she  re(|uire  it,  and  the  physician’s  care;  and 
after  the  arrival  of  the  baby  she  is  taught  how  to  care  for  it  prop¬ 
erly,  to  bathe  it,  and  keep  it  comfortable.  She  is  visited  daily  for  10 
days  by  the  nurse,  wlu*  upon  each  call  brings  her  a  peso  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  t)f  f(KKf  and  who  a.ssists  the  family  in  the  preparation  of  the 
meals,  so  that  the  mother  nee«l  have  no  worry  and  may  therefore 
remain  tranquil  for  the  necessary  length  of  time.  After  10  days  or 
2  weeks  the  mother  may  come  to  the  canteen  nearest  her  home  for 
two  meals  a  day  unlil  her  child  is  2  years  of  age.  What  medical 
attention  either  she  or  the  child  may  need  is  given,  and  all  the  children 
under  the  care  of  the  canteens  are  given  a  physical  examination 
every  week.  In  this  way  their  g<*neral  health  is  looked  after,  they 
are  well  nourished  ari<l  hygienically  cared  for,  and  thus  they  are 
given  a  fourulation  for  health  and  strength. 
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“You  have  no  idea  what  a  dilFeronce  there  is  in  both  mothers  and 
chihiren  after  they  have  been  under  our  eare  for  even  a  few  weeks,” 
exclaimed  Sehora  Martinez  de  lloz.  And  after  a  visit  to  one  of  the 
canteens  it  was  easy  to  believe.  Furnished  simply  hut  in  good 
taste,  everything  was  immaculately  clean  and  scrupulously  kept. 
Here  was  a  pleasant-f act'd,  kindly  matron  and  the  capable  nurse,  and 
about  the  whole  place  an  atmosphere  of  wholesomeness  and  cheer. 
So  pronounced  was  the  latter  fact  that  I  could  not  hut  remark  it. 
“Oh,  yes,”  saitl  the  matron,  “it  is  always  bright  and  cheerful  here- 
nothing  sad.” 
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\  tvifiitly  fslablishoit  station  in  oiif  of  tlio  iKM)rpr  (luartors  of  the  pity  whpn'  thp  infant  inortality 
ratp  was  i)rpvioiisly  vpry  hi(th 


Whatever  may  he  the  individual  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  public 
charity;  whatever  may  he  the  argument  of  the  sociologist  as  to  giving 
charity  and  thereby  making  more  dependents,  or  of  Avithholding  it 
and  providing  the  basis  for  revolutions;  or  of  helping  to  the  end  of 
promoting  self-help;  Avhatever  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  on  these 
ever-present  and  vexing  ((uestions,  one  thing  is  and  always  Avill 
remain  sure  the  appeal  t>f  the  needy  child,  the  innocent  being  Avho 
is  in  no  way  responsible  for  his  existence,  but  finds  himself  a  member 
of  the  human  lamily,  albeit  a  burden  upon  the  national  economy, 
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through  no  fault  of  his.  That  ho  is  horn  under  a  handicap  is  unques- 
tiotml.  Whether  that  handicap  shall  he  for  him  throughout  his 
life  a  bond  umler  which  he  apathetically  sinks,  or  a  spur  from  which 
he  rises  to  gallant  achievement,  is  beside  the  point  in  the  activities 
of  the  ('antinas  Maternah's.  That  to  them  is  not  the  issue.  liut 
that  innocent  babies  and  tiny  children  shouhl  lack  that  primal  need 
of  every  living  thing — sustenance;  that  they  should  suffer  and  that 
the  diminutive  flame  of  their  lives  should  flicker  out  from  sheer 
hunger  is  unthinkable.  Against  that  evil  Senora  Martinez  de  Hoz 
battles  steadfastly  to  the  end  that  in  Buenos  Aires  it  shall  not  exist. 
Against  the  gaunt  giant  who  among  other  terrors  stalks  the  regions 
of  the  poor  and  who  is  well-known  in  all  cities  by  the  name  infant 
mortality  she  wages  an  efficient  warfare;  and  that  she  has  effectively 
reduced  the  amount  of  his  yearly  reapings  in  Buenos  Aires  is  to  her  a 
source  of  grateful  satisfaction. 

Here  is  a  great  lady,  horn  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  who  has  never 
known  a  need,  hut  who  works  at  her  self-imposed  task  with  greater 
assiduity,  perhaps,  than  many  wage  earners  work  for  their  livelihood, 
Sefiora  Martinez  de  Hoz  is  not  only’  the  wife  ot  a  member  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  families  in  the  Ifepuhlic,  the  owner  of  the  very  fine  and 
very’  famous  estancia  at  Mar  del  Plata,  hut  she  is  herself  a  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  ami  pnmdest  of  Argentine  families.  Over  200 
years  ago  an  ancestor  of  hers,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  was  sent  to 
Argentina  by  his  king  on  an  important  missitm.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Spanish  viceroys  and  remained  here.  And 
here  to-tlay  one  of  his  granddaughters,  realizing  the  responsibility 
of  possessions,  place,  and  power,  worthily  carries  on  the  traditions  of 
a  proud  name.  In  a  little,  simply  furnisluHl  oflice  in  her  home  she 
directs  the  beneficent  work  ot  which  she  was  not  only  the  originator 
and  founder,  f)ut  of  which  she  remains  the  guiding  and  moving  spirit. 
Interesttnl  in  many  other  charities  to  whicli  she  contributes  liberally, 
it  is  to  the  Cantinas  Maternales  that  she  devotes  practically  all  her 
time  and  for  which  she  labors  untiringly.  In  addition  to  the  work 
she  accomplishes  in  her  office,  with  the  assistance  of  a  secretary,  she 
constantly’  visits  the  canteens  and  also  the  homes  of  the  poor  persons 
whom  she  aids.  She  thus  not  only  gives  of  her  large  means,  which  is 
perhaps  the  easiest  manner  of  tlispensing  charity,  hut  she  gives  of 
herself — her  time,  her  keen  intelligence,  her  exwutive  ability,  and  her 
social  position. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  canteens  in  1915  their  scope  has  been 
extended  so  that  now  any’  poor  child  between  the  ages  of  0  and  12 
y’ears  whose  family  is  unable  to  provide  wholesome  food  for  him,  may, 
upon  presentation  of  a  card  from  his  teacher  in  school  to  that  effect, 
come  to  the  canteens  for  his  noon  meal.  He  is  also  given  medical 
attention,  a  tonic  or  other  medicine,  it  it  is  needed,  and  clothing. 
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A  pathetic  little  story  lies  hack  of  the  initiation  of  this  part  of  the 
work.  ITpon  visitiii};  a  mother  and  hahy  one  day,  Senora  Martinez 
de  Ifoz  found  a  boy  of  some  B  or  10  yeai's  sittinj;  idly  in  a  corner  of 
the  poor  room  which  was  the  woman’s  home.  “Why  is  that  hoy  not 
in  school she  a.sked. 

“Oh,  StM'iora,”  replied  the  woman,  “I  could  not  give  him  his  lunch 
and  1  can  not  send  him  to  school  hungry.” 

“How'  terrible!”  thought  Senora  Martinez  <le  IIoz.  Here  was  a 
little  hoy  who  should  he  hard  at  his  studies  and  playing  about  with  his 
chums,  and  instead  he  was  actuallv  suffering  hunger  and  in  no  condi- 
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tion  to  he  in  school.  She  at  once  made  arrangements  for  the  care 
of  such  cases. 

I  was  interested  to  know  how  Senor  Bustos,  who  has  just  bequeathed 
the  handsome  sum  of  1,000,000  pesos  to  this  charity,  became  interested 
in  the  work.  “lie  had  heard  of  the  cantinas,”  said  Senora  Martinez 
de  Hoz,  “  and  one  day  while  walking  in  the  street  he  was  accosted  by 
a  woman  with  a  young  child  in  her  arms,  who  begged  ahns  to  buy 
food.  ‘Why  do  you  not  go  to  the  Cantinas  Matemales?’  he  asked. 
‘I  do  not  know  where  they  are,  Senor,’  replied  the  woman.  ‘Ah, 
well  then,  come  to  my  house  and  I  will  give  you  a  card  which  will 
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(Hroct  you  where  to  go,’  he  said.  And  after  that  so  many  eases  that  he 
sent  were  taken  care  of  that  he  was  impressed  with  the  great  measure 
of  good  which  the  cantinas  accomplished.” 

His  magnificent  legacy  will  he  invested  for  the  cantinas  and  kept  as  a 
permanent  fund,  from  the  income  of  which  the  life  of  the  institution 
will  he  permanently  assuretl,  ‘‘because,”  said  Sehora  Martinez  de  IIoz, 
“  1  want  to  he  sure  that  the  cantinas  will  live  after  I  am  no  longer  here." 
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Hy  Leo.nti.ne  Aua.mi-Uoussel  * 

IN  1912  the  MontevidiH)  municipal  authorities,  justly  alarmed  at 
the  state  of  the  au.xiliary  services  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  capital  and  in  the  country,  resolved  to  found  a 
nursing  school  on  nuxlel  lines. 

Dr.  C'arlos  Nery,  who  was  then  in  London  and  who  had  studied 
the  admirable  organization  of  English  hospitals,  offered  to  bring 
hack  with  him  five  sister  tuti)rs  trained  in  the  best  methods  of 
the  English  schools.  In  January,  1913,  therefore,  the  Montevichn) 
municipal  authorities  were  able  to  open  the  first  professional  school 
in  South  America  for  teaching  girls  the  science  and  art  of  nursing  the 
sick,  according  to  the  system  which  Florence  Nightingale  had  taught 
.")()  years  earlier. 

In  order  to  attract  girls  t)f  the  best  families — that  is  to  say,  belonging 
to  a  class  of  women  of  high  character — the  school  was  designated  hy 
the  English  word  "  Nurses,”  which  could  have  no  connection  with  the 
uneducated  personnel  of  doubtful  reputation  at  that  time  working  in 
the  hospitals. 

The  nurses’  school  is  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  of  Monte¬ 
video,  in  the  midst  of  a  line  garden.  It  consists  of  two  wings,  each 
containing  45  beds  for  women’s  and  children’s  medical  and  surgical 
cases,  a  dispensary,  operating  theater,  out-patients’  department,  etc. 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  the  “Sisters”  and  the  matron 
iJirectrice),  Mile.  Maria  M.  Veiga.  The  25  probationers  live  in  a 
separate  home  close  to  the  hospital.  The  nurses’  home  is  a  fine 
building,  and  the  bixlrooms,  each  containing  two  beds,  have  big 


•  From  Tht  World’i  Htalth,  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  March,  1924. 

>  Miss  l.«ouUne  .\dami-Roussel  is  at  present  following  the  Fourth  International  Public  Health  Nursing 
Course  organized  hy  the  I.A-ague  of  Ked  Cross  Societies  at  Bedford  College,  London. 
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Copyricbt  by  E.  M.  N4‘wman  and  Brown  A  Dawaon 

I'ATIO  OF  THK  ITALIAN  HOSPITAL,  MONTEVIDEO 

In  addition  to  thf  various  hospitaLs  under  Oovernnient  diivction  there  are  in  Montevideo  a  number  of 
fine  private  hus|>itals,  ineludiiiK  the  Italian  Hospital,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  artistic 
buildings  in  the  city 
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wiiitlows  ovcrlookiiiu;  the  ‘'anlen.  The  sisters  have  separate  rooms, 
anti  Mile.  Veitja  has  also  an  olhee  where  she  does  her  aeeounts  and 
keeps  her  hottks  in  orth'r. 

The  teaching  stair  is  completed  hy  Dr.  ('.  Nerv,  formerly  professor 
of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  memher  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  who  acts  as  director  of  the  .school  and  senior  surgeon. 


This  t)uil<tiii|;.  in  Montfviflwi,  is  llw  li)‘iiil(|uarters  of  the  oritaiiiztMl  to  fittht  the  ravoKi's  of  IuIkt- 

ciilosis  in  I’nicuiiy 


The  teaching  follows  strictly  the  main  lines  of  the  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale  system;  that  is,  the  personnel  work  of  the  probationers  is 
depemled  upon  to  supply  the  educational  and  moral  basis  for  forming 
the  nurse’s  character.  Technical  instruction  also  is  given  hy  means 
of  practical  work  under  the  critical  eye  of  the  wanl  sister.  This 
occupies  niiu'-tenths  of  the  time;  the  other  tenth  is  taken  up  by 
tluHuy  and  by  les.sons  in  elementary  anatomy  and  physiology.  In 
addition,  the  cases  furnish  subjects  for  scientific  talks,  and  talks  on 
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moral  stniulanls,  which  arc  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  training  of 
nurses. 

The  whole  work  of  the  operating  theater,  including  sterilization  and 
general  amesthesia,  is  carric'd  out  hy  the  probationers  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  sister  tutors.  Among  thousands  of  operations  under  a 
g(*n(*ral  amesthetic,  no  serious  accitlents  have  ever  oecurred. 

The  preparation  of  nuHlicines  is  also  done  hy  the  probationers,  who 
are  instructed  hy  a  sister  in  the  elements  of  dispensing.  Prescrip¬ 
tions  r(‘<|uiring  specialized  knowledge  are  sent  to  the  dispensary  of  a 
neighboring  hospital  to  he  made  up. 

During  the  lirst  few  years  the  attendance  at  the  out-patients  depart¬ 
ment  reached  more  than  20, ()()()  visits  annually,  with  about  10,000 
dressings,  and  it  has  had  to  he  restricted  to  those  coming,  later,  as 
in-patients  because  of  serious  illness  or  operation.  The  number  of 


■MEDU’AL  DEPART.MENT  OE  THE  f.NIVEKSITY  OF  .MONTEVIDEO 
The  various  <le|iarttiients  of  the  university  are  housed  in  separate  buildiiiKS  espwially  adap  ted  to  each 


major  operations  perfornuHl  is  about  .‘lot)  per  annum,  of  which  the 
majority  are  abdtuninal  and  gynecological. 

The  complete  course  for  the  probationer  involves  residence  at  the 
school  for  two  years  and  three  months.  At  the  end  of  the  lirst  three 
months  she  has  to  pass  a  preliminary  e.xamination  as  to  her  physical, 
moral,  and  intelltM’tual  capability.  If  this  is  successfully  passed,  she 
starts  on  her  course  of  work  and  study  for  the  first  year.  The  school 
year  e.xtends  from  January  to  January,  the  e.xaminations,  both  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical,  taking  place  at  the  end  of  December.  Proba¬ 
tioners  who  have  successfully  passed  the  three  annual  examinations 
are  entitled  to  a  diploma  signed  by  the  municipal  authorities  and 
vacant  posts  in  the  hospitals  are  reserved  for  them. 

The  probationer  nurses  work  H  hours  a  day,  and  12  hours  on 
night  duty.  They  have  half  an  hour  for  lunch,  three-quarters  for 
dinner  in  the  evening,  and  fifteen  minutes  for  breakfast  and  for  tea 
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at  o’clock.  Each  nurse  is  allowed  a  half  day  off  a  week,  not 
counting /cfc  days,  and  three  weeks  holida}'  in  the  year. 

Since  1913  the  school  has  trained  about  one  hundred  nurses  in  the 
Florence  Nightingale  hospital  system.  A  few  have  left  because  of 
illness  or  marriage;  two  have  died;  one  or  two  have  left  the  municipal 
service  to  work  in  private  hospitals,  hut  not  one,  to  our  knowledge, 
has  changed  her  profession. 

The  probat ictners  receive  12  |)iasters  (£*2)  a  month  for  the  first 
year’s  training  and  15  piasters  (£2.10)  for  the  second  year.  Posts  in 
the  hospitals  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  30  piasters  (£5)  a  month. 

The  certificated  nurses  have  formed  a  National  Nurses’  Associa¬ 
tion  which  has  for  its  object  the  raising  of  the  nursing  profession  to 
a  greater  degree  of  dignity  than  it  has  hitherto  attained  in  the  minds 
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Farulty  of  ensenanza  !a;con<laria,  or  acartomic  depart moiit,  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

and  L'tters 

of  the  Urugutiyan  physicians  and  people.  It  is  making  an  effort  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  responsible  authorities  to  the  necessity 
of  improving  the  nurses’  quarters  in  hospitals,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
magnificent  new  buildings,  are  still  considered  of  minor  importance. 

Finall}’,  the  Nurses’  A.ssociation  is  emphasizing  the  necessity  of 
establishing  new  nursing  schools  in  the  hospitals,  making  use  for 
this  purpose  of  the  personnel  trained  in  the  mother  school.  It  has 
also  pointed  out  the  moral  credit  and  prestige  won  by  the  Uruguayan 
women  in  hospital  work  and  their  aptitude  for  teaching.  The 
patients  in  the  Pereira  Ros.sell  Hospital,  one  of  the  largest  in  Uruguay, 
containing  300  beds,  are  nursed  entirely  by  certificated  nurses  from 
this  school.  The  Central  Military  Hospital  (200  beds)  has  for  the 
last  six  years  had  a  nurse  superintendent  trained  in  the  school 
and  she  is  helped  in  her  organization  and  nursing  duties  by  12 
certificated  nurses  who  supervise  the  work  of  the  military  nurses. 
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By  Hoy  Nash 

WHAT  mufjiiificont  whiskers  men  grew  wIumi  the  world  was 
young!  What  luxuriant  hoards  adorned  the  blond  heads 
of  the  Barbarians,  impenetrable  jungles  of  hair  that 
swept  their  chests  as  they  chatted  and  caught  the 
crumbs  as  they  fell.  We  can  only  faintly  imagine  their  luxuriance 
from  the  few  examples  that  have  come  down  into  modern  times. 
Then  man  looked  in  the  mirror.  And  he  shaved.  And  he  trimmed 
his  long  locks.  But  his  eyebrows  and  the  hair  of  his  head  he  did 
not  shave.  And  the  problem  confronting  the  unresting  bipeds  who 
are  spinning  the  world  on  its  axis  just  now  is;  Shall  man  continue 
the  devastation  and  destroy  the  hair  of  his  head  and  eyebrows,  or 
shall  he  keep  a  certain  portion  of  his  globe  permanently  producing 
pelage  as  a  contrast  to  the  smoothness  of  his  face? 

I  think  I  am  the  first  scientist  to  point  out  that  this  problem 
hinges  entirely  upon  the  subsidiary  and  seemingly  unimportant 
(piestion  of  what  man  decides  to  do  with  the  forests.  For  it  is  easily 
demonstrable  that  the  hairiness  of  the  whisker-growing  branch  of 
the  human  race  is  lessening  pari  passu  with  the  deforestation  of  the 
globe.  So  even  for  men  who  never  have  been  within  a  forest  in  their 
lives — and  that  is  probably  true  of  ()ver  half  the  race — a  discussion  of 
forest  policy  has  an  intimate,  fireside  interest. 

TIIK  WORLD  SIXr.XTIO.V 

When  the  world  was  young — and  not  so  much  j’ounger  either — 
the  forests  were  as  luxuriant  as  the  whiskers  of  the  Barbarians. 
Softwood  forests  of  conifers  balked  the  bitterness  of  the  north  wind 
from  Alaska  to  Labrador.  Towering  Douglas  fir  and  the  ancient 
redwoods  extended  down  the  Pacific  coast  to  below  San  Francisco, 
linking  the  crucifixion  of  1914  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  in  memories 
already  stored  with  the  events  of  2,000  years  when  Jesus  walked  in 
the  flesh.  Various  pines  formed  a  loin-clout  of  richest  fabrication 
about  the  buttocks  of  the  Sierras  and  Rockies.  East  of  the  Great 
Plains  the  conifers  reappeared  in  the  white-pine  forests  of  our  north- 
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ern  boundary  from  the  Groat  Lakes  to  Now  Pmgland  as  a  monument 
marking;  the  last  stand  of  the  continental  gflaeiers.  And  a  wreath 
of  conifers,  too,  garlanded  the  continent  from  Texas  to  Xew  dersey. 
A<toss  the  Atlantic  the  coniferous  forests  swept  with  scarcely  a 
break  from  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  through  F'inland,  Kuropean 
Russia,  amd  Siberia  to  the  shores  of  the  Paeilie,  arguing  ever  with 
Nordic  and  Mongol  and  the  migrants  in  between  that  the  Kaist  and 
the  West  are  one. 

Marching  with  tlie  <-onifers  on  the  south  the  temperate  hardwooals 
occupied  a  better  class  of  soils,  but  were  nowhere  so  extensive;  light¬ 
hearted,  temperamental,  feminine  forests  which  changed  their 
raiment  three  times  in  the  day  of  their  year.  When  spring  called 
them  from  their  winter’s  sleep,  they  decked  themselves  in  jvll  the 
alelicacies  of  green  aind  blossom  that  an  indulgent  mother  could 
(•(mtrive.  Their  midday  gown,  a  full,  easy  leaifage  for  the  shade  and 
sunshine  of  the  idle  summer.  But  as  the  dinner  hour  of  fall 
approached  what  a  riot  of  color,  what  slim  bare  arms  against  the  har¬ 
vest  moon,  how  surpassingly  beautiful  they  made  themselves!  (iay 
forests  tliat  laughed  at  the  stern  solemnity  of  their  northern  brother 
with  his  one  frugal  suit  of  green. 

Tropical  hardwoods  formed  the  third  great  belt,  a  sacraiment  of 
silence  that  revealed  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  Asia  from  the 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  point  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
on  into  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Philippines.  Richer,  in  the  intri¬ 
cate  variegations  of  ten  thousand  species,  than  the  costliest  canopy 
of  oriental  prince,  the  hardwoojls  of  the  low  latitudes  shaded  a  large 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  In  Africa  sorrowful  as  the  stunted 
spruce  of  the  Arctics  and  weeping  the  tears  denied  Sahara,  the  ever¬ 
greens  of  the  Tro|)ics  reached  dejectedly  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Atlantic  in  Angola,  writhed  above  the  wicke<lness  of  the  Belgian 
Gongo,  and  reaching  thence  through  French  Ecpiatorial  Africa  and 
along  the  Guinea  coast  to  the  Gambia,  shrouded  in  oblivion  deeds 
too  dark  to  bear  the  light  of  day.  But  the  greatest  extent  of  tropical 
hardwoods  was.  and  is,  in  South  America,  particularly  in  Brazil. 
The  Amazon  forest,  with  the  contiguous  timber  in  the  Guianas  and 
Venezuela,  covers  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  million  acres  and 
carries  at  the  minimum  five  thousand  billion  board  feet  of  timber.* 

“Incredible,  inexhaustible,  illimitable”  were  the  forests  which 
clothed  our  bearded  earth  when  the  world  was  young. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  world  will  wag  along  some  years  more. 
Neither  does  human  society  seem  about  to  perish;  an  organism 
with  such  superabundant  enei^y  that  it  can  squirt  thirty  million 
men  into  a  carnival  of  slaughter  is  surely  going  strong.  Yet  none 
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but  a  fool  would  nowadays  speak  of  the  world’s  forest  wealth  as 
inexhaustible,  illimitable.  Only  four  countries  of  Europe  any  longer 
possess  more  than  enough  timber  to  supply  their  own  present  needs; 
Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Soviet  Russia.  Most  of  China  has 
been  trimmed  as  bare  as  a  newborn  babe.  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece 
have  shaved  their  eyebrows  with  no  marked  improvement  in  looks. 
What  happened  about  the  Mediterranean  is  aptly  summed  up  in  an 
interview  with  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes;® 

I  have  been  spcoially  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Mediterranean  lands 
and  |>eoples — e.  g.  in  the  association  of  the  decline  of  ancient  Rome  and  of  modern 
Spain  and  Turkey  with  the  gradual  deterioration  of  their  soil. 

In  what  way? 

Chiefly  by  the  cutting  down  of  trees,  which  has  altered  not  only  the  soil,  but 
even  the  climate,  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  every- 
iKwly’s  obvious  interest  to  cut  down  trees,  so  for  the  sake  of  immediate  gain  the 
interest  of  the  future  is  sacrificed.  Under  the  great  maritime  civilizations,  from 
the  Phoenician  to  the  Venetian,  the  country  was  recklessly  stripped  of  its  forests. 
The  peasant,  too,  did  it  to  make  a  clearing,  the  shepherd  to  find  grass.  Then 
came  the  torrential  rains  of  every  autumn  and  spring,  the  soil  was  washed  away, 
and  the  slopes  were  completely  denuded,  so  that  now  we  find  barren  rock  where 
once  was  fertile  soil. 

.\t  this  point  the  Professor  showed  me  a  number  of  very  curious  photographs 
of  Cyprus,  showing  how  by  the  destruction  of  fore.sts  the  rocks  have  gradually 
been  laid  bare.  The  work  of  afforestation  in  Cyprus  or  the  East  generally  will 
l)e,  of  course,  a  slow  affair,  but,  so  he  says,  a  holy  war,  a  war  lasting  over 
centuries,  but  one  which,  as  it  goes  on,  will  bring  back  wealth,  health,  and 
happiness  to  the  impoverished  and  degenerate  Eastern  races. 

The  forest  maps  of  Canada  and  Siberia  look  limitless  in  their 
splash  of  green,  but  when  you  realize  that  all  those  far  northern 
stands  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  are  very  light  and  that  it  takes 
three  or  four  hundred  years  to  grow  a  decent  tree  up  there,  the  deep 
green  pales  to  a  greenish-gray.  The  delusion  that  the  United  States 
can  lean  indehnitely  upon  her  northern  neighbor  is  a  dream  from 
which  the  wood-pulp  industry  is  already  awaking. 

In  short,  the  two  northern  forest  belts  have  been  so  reduced  that 
today  the  combined  acreage  of  conifers  and  temperate  hardwoods 
scarce  equals  that  of  the  tropical  hardwoods,  w^hich  are  still  fairly 
intact.^  The  world  situation  is  such  that  in  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere  within  half  a  century  the  center  of  hardwood  production  pa.sses 
inevitably  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil.  Brazil  has  the  goods. 
She  has  more  timber  which  can  easily  be  dumped  on  the  deck  of  an 
ocean-going  steamship  than  any  other  region  in  the  world.  She 
may  be  sure  the  lumbermen  of  North  America  like  wolves  on  the 
flank  of  the  caribou  herd  will  be  after  it  the  minute  they  have  cleaned 
the  carcasses  of  the  remaining  redwoods,  Douglas  fir,  and  southern 

•  British  Weekly,  July  8,  1897. 
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pino.  What  then  will  Brazil  do?  The  time  to  draw  up  battle 
orders  is  before  men  go  over  the  top. 

FORESTRY  VERSUS  CAPITALISTIC  EXPLOITATION 

There  are  two  ways  of  playing  this  game.  One  way  is  to  play  it 
according  to  the  rules  of  her  great  sister  of  the  North,  the  I'nited 
States  of  America.  Treat  the  forest  as  a  mine  and  not  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  crop.  Accept  the  frontiersman’s  hatred  of  forests  as  a 
national  jihilosophy.  Itegard  the  forest  simjily  as  an  enemy  of 
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farmei’s,  herdsmen,  and  cities;  a  thing  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  if  it 
can  not  be  hacked  down  with  an  ax.  Deny  that  society'  as  a  con¬ 
tinuing  concern  has  any  rights  or  interests  which  conflict  with 
those  of  profits  from  private  property.  Grant  a  timber  concession 
in  the  public  lands  to  every  politician  who  hops  on  the  winning  band 
wagon.  Alienate  the  nation’s  title  to  a  basic  source  of  raw  material 
until  all  the  heavy  stands  of  desirable  saw-timber  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  lumber  barons.  Then  set  aside  the  bare  tops  of  Bocky  Mountains 
and  the  rocky  ranges  where  the  sheep  pasture  as  “  National  Forests.” 
When  you  finally  find  yourself  with  your  remaining  timber  supply 
from  1,000  to  .‘1,000  miles  from  the  great  markets,  and  lumber  getting 
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SO  costly  that  housobuildinf;  is  seriously  curtailed,  begin  buying 
back  the  burned  over,  abandoned  lands  of  the  lumbermen  and  at 
colossal  cost  to  the  community  undertake  the  century-long  task  of 
bringing  back  a  forest  cover  upon  lands  that  never  should  have 
been  stripped. 

Then  will  you  be  able  to  make  such  proud  report  as  that  of  the 
('bief  Forester  of  the  United  States:*  That  having  shaved  off  two- 
thirds  of  the  forest  growth  which  covered  the  I’^nited  States  when 
rolumhus  dropped  anchor,  and  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  timber 
famine,  we  are  eating  into  our  forest  capital  for  three-fourths  of  our 
annual  cut;  that  52,000  forest  fires  in  1922  swept  over  8,000,000 
acres  of  forest  land;  that  for  every  private  owner  of  timber  land 
who  has  attempted  reforestation,  hundreds  butcher  and  burn  in 
the  good  old  ways  of  their  forbears;  that  while  government  in  the 
last  few  years  has  bought  hack  some  4,000,000  acres  of  land  which 
had  been  skinned  and  abandoned  by  lumbermen  in  the  East, 
75,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forest  in  the  South  and  West  have  been 
HMluced  by  said  lumbermen  to  the  same  worthless  condition. 

“Wild  asses  in  the  wilderness.” 

The  second  way  of  playing  the  game  is  based  upon  altogether 
different  assumptions.  It  assumes  that  the  teams  which  will  he 
frolicking  on  the  gridiron  a  hundred  years  from  now  will  have  a 
right  to  find  a  field  in  good  condition  despite  the  fact  that  we,  in 
our  heavy  h(H)ts,  are  kicking  the  hall  about,  this  particular  fine  fall 
day.  It  assumes  that  human  beings  10,000  years  from  now — our 
(h'scendants — will  have  to  depend  upon  exactly  the  same  sources 
for  the  raw  materials  of  life  as  we- -soil  that  can  produce  food  or 
forage  crops,  mines,  waters,  and  forests. 

“Why  not  put  all  possible  land  to  producing  food  or  forage?” 
puts  in  the  Scoffer  with  an  ax  to  grind.  “Your  descendants  can’t 
eat  hardwood,  or  conifei’s  either!” 

Even  that  is  no  certainty  in  the  light  of  recent  experiments  on 
hydrolized  sawdust  for  dairy  cows.  But  it  can’t  he  done;  because 
there  is  much  land  in  the  world  so  poor  that  it  is  of  small  use  to 
agriculture,  which  nevertheless  will  produce  fine  forests.  There  is 
much  land  which  lies  so  steep  that  if  deforested  the  devil  is  to  pay. 
There  are  watersheds  which  must  be  kept  permanently  under  forest 
or  the  waters  will  run  away  with  the  soil  and  in  ungovernable  floods 
sweep  the  very  foundation  of  life  from  beneath  man’s  feet  and  carry 
it  out  to  sea.  In  the  days  before  man  thought  of  planting  crops, 
he  demonstrated  that  he  could  live  on  a  densely  forested  earth, 
but  the  agriculturist  has  not  yet  been  born  who  could  very  long  feed 
a  densely  populated  earth  shaved  clean  of  forests. 

•  W.  B.  Greeley,  Chief,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Balancing  the  Forrtt  Ledger,  American  Forestry,  December, 
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So  the  first  forest  act  of  an  intelligent  nation  mildly  interested 
in  the  future,  will  he  to  delimit  the  “absolute  forest  soils”;  those 
areas  which,  in  so  far  as  we  can  see  into  the  future,  will  always  serve 
society  better  as  forest  land  than  as  farming,  grazing,  or  denuded 
land.  If  private  titles  exist  within  such  protection  forests,  they  will  ; 
be  quashed,  extinguished,  wiped  equitably  out!  Items  upon  which  i 
the  very  existence  of  the  collectivity  depends  can  not  he  permitted 
to  drift  into  (or  remain  in)  the  category  of  private  property. 

A  further  assumption  of  the  social  forest  code  is  that  for  some  time 
to  come  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  a  steady,  abundant,  and  cheap 
supply  of  lumber;  wood  for  industrial  uses;  and  fuel.  Pleasant,  also, 
to  have  a  hit  of  shade  in  which  to  sit  on  a  hot  afternoon,  a  solitude 
into  which  one  may  retire  when  folks  became  too  formidable.  Now 
forests,  to  serve  well  these  everj’-day  functions,  can  not  be  too  far 
away  from  the  places  where  people  live.  Small  forests  located  close 
to  cities  and  scattered  through  farming  communities  are  far  more 
desirable  than  vast  expanses  of  forest  on  the  noon — and  at  the  present 
moment  in  history',  most  of  the  Amazon  forest  enters  no  more  into 
the  life  of  our  globe  than  would  forests  on  the  silvery  satellite.  The  , 
delimitation  of  such  production  forests  involves  an  appraisal  of  social  j 
nee<ls  for,  say,  a  hundred  years  ahead,  just  as  a  prudent  housewife 
provides  for  Sunday  dinner  before  the  shops  close  Saturday  night. 
Mistakes  in  judgment  will  he  made,  and  there  should  be  a  revaluation 
of  the  whole  matter  at  least  every  half  century  by  the  light  of  the 
wisdom  of  more  mature  times.  Production  forests  should  be  worked  i 
in  accord  with  those  simple  forestry  principles  which  look  to  the 
reproduction,  as  well  as  the  harvesting,  of  the  crop. 

The  word  “reproduction”  spells  the  essential  difference  between 
the  forester  and  the  lumberman.  At  the  touch  of  the  one,  profit-  : 
guided,  forests  wither  and  melt  away.  A  certain  amount  of  social  | 
passion  and  love  of  the  medium  wherein  he  works,  plus  trained  intel-  | 
ligence,  enables  the  forester  to  use  and  reproduce  endlessly  what  the 
lumberman  rapes  hut  once. 

These  two  categories  of  protection  and  production  forests  handled 
on  forestry  principles  represent  a  permanent  feature  of  any  sound 
national  organization.  As  to  what  proportion  of  productive  soils 
should  he  thus  kept  under  forest  cover,  we  can  speak  only  in  gen¬ 
eralities.  France  and  Germany  have  the  best  managed  forests  in 
the  world.  In  France  the  forests  occupy  18  per  cent  of  the  total 
land  area  and  in  Germany  24  per  cent.*  Neither  produces  enough 
wood  for  its  own  use  and  has  to  import  heavily.  For  a  nation  like  : 
Brazil  to  contemplate  keeping  less  than  one-third  of  its  productive  i 
land  surface  permanently  under  forest  would  he  sheer  folly.  That 

*  Zon  and  Sparhawk,  Forrtl  Rttourctn  of  Ihr  World,  Vol.  1,  p.  4. 
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would  leave  GO  per  cent  for  crops  and  pastures,  and  7  per  cent  for  the 
unproductive  occupation  of  the  soil. 

With  these  permanent  production  forests,  as  with  protection  forests, 


the  first  question  to  dwide  is — Who  shall  own  them?  My  answer 
tt)  that  is  as  unhesitating  in  the  second  case  as  in  the  first:  The 
nation,  the  States,  the  cities,  the  towns.  There  is  no  possible  com¬ 
mon  ground  upon  which  to  compose  the  diametrically  opposed 
interests  of  private  property  in  forests  versus  social  interests.  If  I 
owned  a  private  forest  (and  I  hope  to  get  a  concession  in  Brazil 
before  she  adopts  these  suggestions),  I  should  be  converting  it  into 
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round  American  dollars  just  as  fast  as  it  could  be  shoved  through  the 
mill,  like  every  other  sensible  American  lumberman.  What  interest 
have  I,  an  individual,  in  growing  a  second  crop  that  I  am  not  going 
to  live  to  see  harvested  ?  If  the  history  of  the  United  States  proves 
anything,  it  proves  that  for  government  to  alienate  its  title  to  forest 
lands  is  to  sign  the  death  warrant  of  the  forests.  Brazil  can  much 
better  afford  to  take  Canada  as  a  model  in  this  respect. 

In  Brazil,  after  setting  aside  these  two  categories  of  permanent 
forests,  there  will  still  remain  a  great  area  of  forest  on  land  which 
ultimately  will  come  under  the  plow  and  produce  food.  Here,  if  any¬ 
where,  is  the  place  for  the  politician  to  locate  his  concessions  and  treat 
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his  friends  lo  somethinfj  soft  on  the  inside;  this  is  the  land  to  sell  to 
the  North  Aineriean  luinhermen;  here  let  the  nomads  of  shifting 
agrieulture  hack  and  hum  at  pleasure  tluring  the  two  or  three  gen¬ 
erations  it  will  take  t«»  lull  the  nefarious  institution  into  a  deep,  deep 
sleep.  But  Brazil  should  he  very  sure  the  forests  she  wants  to  hold 
for  the  community  are  well  staked  down  before  the  high  wind  of 
capitalistic  exploitation  strikes  her. 

WHAT  BRAZIL  HAS  DONE 

So  much  for  the  forester’s  faith.  What  steps  has  Brazil  already 
taken?  Where  is  she  to  look  for  further  light  and  leading?  What 
is  the  next  move  in  the  game? 

Brazil  has  taken  three  tottering  steps  in  the  direction  of  a  sound 
forest  policy.  The  fii’st  was  in  1735  when  Gomes  Freyre  de  Andrada 
tried  to  guarantee  a  continuing  source  of  timber  for  the  placer  mines 
of  Minas  Geraes  against  the  wishes  of  the  complacent  miners  who 
were  working  havoc  with  the  forests  wesi  of  the  Mantiiiueira.’ 
The  miners  won  and  the  forests  went.  The  second  step  was  taken 
in  1911  when  the  Geologic  Survey  published  a  forest  map  which 
tries  to  discriminate  the  land  which  was  originally  forested  from 
that  which  never  appears  to  have  been.  The  last  step  was  the  pas¬ 
sage,  in  Decend)er,  1921,  of  a  Federal  forest  law  looking  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Brazilian  Forest  Service  and  outlining  its  job. 
My  information  is  (1923)  that  this  law  is  still  ‘‘hut  a  scrap  of  paper.” 
The  Brazilian  Government  has  not  yet  done  anything  that  would 
bring  a  forester  an»l  the  forests  face  to  face.  Brazil  then,  at  the 
moment,  stanils  exactly  where  British  India  stood  60  years  ago  when 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  called  Dietrich  Brandis  to  organize 
the  Indian  Forest  Service. 

And  it  is  toward  India  that  I  would  direct  Brazil’s  opening  eyes 
for  light  and  leading.  No  other  country  holds  such  pertinent  lessons 
for  Brazilian  forestry. 

THE  INDIAN  FOREST  SERVICE 

In  1805  the  King’s  Navy  waked  up  to  the  fact  that  oak  in  England 
would  soon  exist  only  in  the  ancient  ballads.  The  King  asked  India 
if  he  might  depend  upon  the  Malabar  Coast  for  a  permanent  supply 
of  teak.  As  a  result,  a  captain  of  the  police  was  appointed  the  first 
Conservator  of  Forests  in  India,  and  within  a  couple  of  years  he  had 
(juashed  all  private  rights  of  the  natives  in  the  forests  of  Malabar- 
Travancore  h}-  assuming  their  nonexistence.*  Then  began  a  half 

’  Southey,  Hulorg  of  Brazil,  Vol.  IH,  p.  825. 

•  B.  Kibbentrop,  Inspe<‘tor-(leneral  of  Forests  to  the  Oovernment  of  India,  Forestry  in  Brilinli  India 
(Calcutta,  1900),  p.  65. 
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century  dominated  by  the  idea  tliat  society  can  attain  its  ends 
througli  money-making  lumbermen.  If,  without  going  through  the 
experience,  Brazil  can  learn  what  England  learned  by  that  half 
century  of  exploitation  a  la  Police,  she  will  save  herself  200  years  of 
grief.  What  England  learned  in  that  era  has  been  confessed  by  a 
British  official  of  large  experience  in  India:® 

Followed  the  period  of  leasing  forests  and  allowing  them  to  be  worked  by 
private  enterprise,  a  plan  which  failed  both  in  Madras,  Burma,  and  the  Central 
Provinces  in  the  case  of  teak,  in  the  accessible  sal  forests  of  the  Northwestern 
Provinces,  and  in  the  Himalayan  forests  with  deodar.  .Areas  of  forest  of  enor¬ 
mous  value  were  cut  out  by  timber  traders,  who  cared  nothing  for  the  future  of 
the  forest,  while  the  government  did  not  receive  adetpiate  value  for  the  produce 
extracted.  Instances  of  this  nature  had  been  plentiful  in  the  history  of  many  for¬ 
ests  in  Europe,  but  India  failed  to  profit  by  these  examples,  and  for  many  years 
Government  authorities  pinned  their  faith  to  the  ruinous  method  of  leasing 
out  forests  to  capitalists  in  the  hope  that  the  latter  would  so  work  the  areas  as  to 
insure  a  future  crop  of  young  trees  taking  the  i)lace  of  the  mature,  and  often 
immature,  ones  felled.  The  hope  i)roved  as  elusive  in  India  as  it  has  elsewhere  in 
the  worltl.  The  method  meant,  and  u'ill  ulirayn  mean,  reckless  waste  and  inevitable 
ruin. 

In  1852  Pegu  was  annexed.  Teak  had  always  been  a  royal  monop¬ 
oly  in  Lower  Burma  and  a  i)rinci])al  ex])ort  from  Kangoon,  so  it  was 
easy  to  declare  all  forests  public  i)roperty  as  soon  as  the  British 
took  over.  Anne.xation  meant  a  kill  for  caiiital.  Public  property 
was  synonymous  with  meat  for  all  the  carnivora.  Immediately 
the  timber  wolves  began  to  harry  the  flanks  of  the  herd.  Capi¬ 
talistic  exploitation  soon  littered  the  road  to  Mandalay  with  so 
many  stinking  carcasses  of  butchered  forests  that  Lord  Dalhousie 
was  forced  to  define  a  forest  j)olicy  which  would  ])rotect  public 
interests. 

So  it  was  not  because  hard-headed  old  England  had  a  leaning 
toward  communism  and  was  given  to  indulging  the  Empire  in 
rtopian  philosophies  that  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  private 
ownership,  or  private  exploitation,  of  forests  spells  death  to  the  forest. 
She  arrived  at  that  conclusion  only  after  the  trials  and  errors  of 
over  half  a  century  during  which  she  tried  to  reconcile  her  faith 
in  laissez  faire  with  the  continuity  of  Imperial  raw  materials. 

When  she  did  put  her  hand  to  the  job  of  setting  her  house  in  order, 
she  did  it  in  thoroughgoing,  hard-headed  English  fashion.  The 
dispatch  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  November  1,  1862,  is  good  reading  for  Brazil — and, 
in  my  judgment,  has  even  more  meaning  for  the  United  States: 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  express  our  belief  that  under  no  conceivable  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  it  possible  that  personal  interests  can  be  made  compatible  with 
public  interests  in  the  working  of  forests,  otherwise  than  under  a  system  of 


•  E.  P.  Stebbing,  The  Forests  of  India  (London,  1920),  Vol.  II,  p.  511. 
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such  stringent  supervision  as  would,  in  fact,  reduce  those  working  under  it  to 
the  position  of  mere  agents  of  the  administration.  .  .  .  We  think  that  the 
idea  of  giving  a  proprietary  right  in  forest  to  any  individual  should  be  aban¬ 
doned,  as  the  [xisse.ssion  of  such  a  right  is  almost  certain  to  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  the  fore.st;  |x^rsonal  interests,  in  short,  under  existing  conditions  and  in  this 
resjiect,  arc  not  only  incompatible  with  public  interests,  but  they  are  absolutely 
antagonistic. 


•4 
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THE  EVERGREEN  HARDWOOD  IN  WESTERN  SAO  PAULO 
Practically  all  the  coffee  culture  has  been  on  land  which  originally  produced  this  type  of  forest 


We  consider  also  that  all  Government  forests  should  lie  strictly  set  apart, 
and  made  unalienable;  of  course,  where  private  rights  already  exist,  or  where  in 
the  case  of  the  forests  of  Burma  certain  rights  have  been  conferred  on  private 
parties  for  a  limited  time,  they  must  be  resiiectetl,  though  it  might  be  good 
policy  to  extinguish  such  rights  on  equitable  terms  whenever  it  be  found 
possible  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
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Of  course  it  can  not  be  said  that  any  forest  which  is  now  thought  to  i)e  neces¬ 
sary,  or  wortli  preserving,  will  be  held  to  be  so  for  all  time,  but  the  facilities  for 
the  destruction  of  forest  are  so  great,  the  difficulty  of  reproducing  it  so  insur¬ 
mountable,  and  the  general  tendency  in  this  country  to  accept  as  truth  the 
fallacy  that  the  clearance  of  forest  is  of  itself  necessarily  an  improvement  so 
common,  that  it  will  be  important  to  record  forest  boundaries  and  so  set  forest 
land  apart  in  a  very  strict  and  formal  manner.  .  .  . 

Having  thus  secured,  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  boundaries  of  those  forests 
which  it  is  intended  to  preserve  shall  be  resi)ected,  and  having  obtained  maps 
and  surveys  of  the  whole  of  them,  a  solid  basis  would  be  got  on  which  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  efficient  forest  administration,  the  great  end  of  which  should  be  to  obtain 
the  largest  possible  cpiantity  of  produce  from  the  forests,  consistent  with  their 
permanent  usefulness.  .  .  .  The  forests,  when  .set  aside  as  such,  should  be 
made  to  assume  a  distinct  plan  of  their  own  in  the  departments  producing 
revenue,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  admini-stration  should  be  made  at 
once  apparent  from  the  state  of  the  balance  on  the  forest  budget. 

After  some  obvious  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  a  trained  personnel, 
the  dispatch  concludes: 

Organization  to  be  of  real  and  permanent  value  must  not  be  e.ssentially,  or 
even  mainly,  dependent  on  extraordinary  personal  acquirements  or  activity;  the 
machinery  should  be  such  as  will  work  with  average  men  under  the  direction  of 
the  best  of  their  class.  .\nd  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  as  regards  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  forests.  Results  will  be  so  long  in  coming,  and  ruin  is  so  easily  and  so 
immediately  brought  about  by  the  neglect  of  first  principles  by  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual,  that  as  little  as  possible  should  be  left  oi^en  to  the  local  executive 
authorities  in  this  respect. 

O  wise  old  England,  with  the  long  look  ahead!  Sitting  at  the 
desk  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London  town  was  a  statesman  who 
not  only  could  see  the  cogency  of  such  argument,  but  who  could  see 
more  clearly  than  they  in  India  that  at  the  beginning  of  forest  man¬ 
agement  there  would  be  expenditures  which  would  not  always  be 
covered  by  returns  in  the  same  year,  land  purchases,  plantations  to 
make,  roads  to  build  and  streams  to  improve,  which  should  be 
looked  upon  as  just  so  sound  a  capital  investment  as  the  building  of 
a  great  irrigation  dam. 

In  reply  to  the  above  proposal  to  found  the  Indian  Forest  Service, 
the  Secretary  of  State  said: 

It  requires  the  stability  of  a  settled  administration-  to  prevent  the  present 
destruction  of  forests,  and  hand  them  down  in  such  quantity  and  conditions  as 
to  leave  a  due  supply  for  future  generations.  A  permanent  government  only 
can  be  expected  to  wait  long  enough  to  reap  the  profit  obtainable  from  an  article 
which  it  ta!:'*8  eig  ty  or  a  hundred  years  to  bring  to  maturity.  Permanency,  as 
far  as  it  can  bo  obtained,  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  in  any  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  due  administration  of  forests.  And  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
therefore,  entirely  approve  of  your  proposal  to  make  a  separate  department  at 
Calcutta. 

Nor  did  England  balk  at  a  complete  reversal  of  her  economic 
policy  and  a  denial  of  the  dominant  economic  thought  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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It  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  to  learn  that  you  have  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  as  Her  Majt'sty’s  Government,  that  individuals  can  not  be  relied  upon 
for  due  care  in  the  management  of  forests,  inasmuch  as  private  interests  must  be 
opposed,  in  this  instance,  to  the  public  interests.  .  .  . 

While  alluding  to  financial  considerations,  I  will  observe  that,  although  it  is 
of  course  to  l)e  hoped,  and  although  I  firmly  Indieve  that  a  considerable  profit 
will  Ix'  derived  from  the  forests,  when  jx>rmanently  placed  tinder  experienced  and 
careful  management;  still,  jirofit  is  not  the  only  object  to  be  kept  in  view,  and  in 
the  state  in  which  many  of  the  forests  now  are  it  may  not  be  jxissible  at  once  to 
obtain  a  revenue  from  them.  .\n  outlay,  even,  may  now  lx?  nwes-sary  in  many 
instances,  and,  when  nece.ssary,  should,  I  think,  be  incurred.  .\ud  it  is  another 
advantage  of  a  ix'rmanent  administration  that  it  will  look  forward  with  certainty 
to  the  repayment  of  such  an  outlay  in  future  years.  I  may  add,  too,  that  the 
suix*rintendents  should  lx*  supplied  with  a  sufficient  .staff,  or  it  will  lx*  impo.ssible 
for  them,  and  particularly  at  first,  to  enforce  the  rules  and  give  efficient 
protection  to  the  forests  under  their  charge.'*’ 

Thu.s  Engliiiul  bestowed  her  blessiiif;  upon  forestry  and  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  forests  in  India.  That  there  was  no  cause  to 
worry  about  the  ability  to  make  it  pay  will  become  evident  directly. 

The  first  concern  was  for  men  to  breathe  life  into  this  radical 
determination  of  policy.  When  I.<ord  Dalhousie  tried  to  halt  the  spo¬ 
liation  of  Pegu,  he  cast  about  for  some  one  who  knew  forests  and 
how  to  manage  them  scientifically.  At  that  time  there  was  not  one 
forester  in  the  whole  British  Empire.  England  was  ileterred  by  no 
false  pride.  Without  hesitation  .she  turned  to  Germany  for  help,  and 
in  1850  sent  out  Dietrich  Brandis,  a  highly  trained  German  forester, 
to  he  the  first  superintendent  of  forests  in  Pegu,  Tenas.serim,  and 
Martaban.  His  eight  years’  work  in  Lower  iiurma  revealed  him  a 
scientist,  forester,  and  administrator  rolled  into  one;  and  Brandis  was 
summoned  to  Galcutta  to  become  first  inspector  general  of  forests. 
His  immediate  problem  was  a  staff  and  how  to  create  it,  the  question 
Brazil  faces  at  the  present  moment.  Brandis  went  hack  to  Europe 
ami  sent  out  two  young  foresters  trained  for  the  German  forest  serv¬ 
ice,  Schlich  and  Jfihhentrop,  both  of  whom  later  filled  the  post  of 
inspector  general.  At  the  same  time,  before  he  made  his  initial 
move  in  the  field,  Brandis  provided  for  a  constant,  if  small,  stream 
of  technical  foresters  by  sending  selected  probationers  from  British 
universities  to  the  forest  schools  in  France  and  Germany.  A  man 
without  a  technical  education  is  no  more  able  to  formulate  a  work¬ 
ing  plan  for  a  forest — one  that  will  work — than  a  policeman  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  stresses  for  a  Brooklyn  Bridge.  On  thi  other  hand,  a 
forest  properly  handled  will  with  each  rotation  show  fewer  weeds 
and  a  higher  percentage  of  valuable  species,  and  will  put  on  wood 
faster  than  in  a  state  of  nature.  He  is  a  poor  forester  who  can  not 
beat  the  methods  of  a  virgin  forest.  Tropical  forests,  in  particular, 
are  so  complex  that  if  managed  by  persons  ignorant  of  their  profes- 


•“  Stebbing,  Tht  Forests  of  India,  \'ol.  I,  pp.  526-530. 
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sioii,  ruin  would  be  ulinost  as  inevitable  as  if  left  to  the  mereies  of 
the  luinberinen.  Enfjland  saw  it.  For  many  years  she  trained  her 
foresteis  at  Xaney,  in  France.  Then  Seblieh  was  called  from  the 
inspector  jjeneralship  to  orfjanize  the  forest  school  in  the  Koval 
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Nine-tenths  of  the  eolTee,  eiieiii),  luxl  fiitlenini:  pnstiires  in  Bnizil  represent  the  hurnini;,  not  utilizing, 

of  tinilier  like  this 


l^nfjineerinf;  C'ollege  at  ('oopers  Hill,  now  transferred  to  Oxford 
University. 

Having  thus  provided  for  a  supply  of  brains,  the  next  (juestion  was 
to  get  some  eyes  and  ears  and  arms,  men  for  the  subordinate  exe'cu- 
tive  positions.  After  some  floundering  about,  trying  to  work  with 
untrained  men,  the  Imperial  Forest  School  for  native  rangers  was 
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opened  at  Dehra  in  the  Dun  in  1878.  For  deputy  rangers  a  two 
years’  course  was  given  in  Hindustani  at  Dehra  Dun,  a  similar  course 
in  Burmese  at  Tliarrawaddy,  and  a  one  year's  course  at  the  Madras 
school  in  English.  For  the  last  20  years  it  has  been  an  accepted 
dictum  of  the  Indian  Forest  Service  that  even  the  forest  guard  can 
not  remain  an  untutored  man  of  the  woods  if  he  is  to  he  of  any  real 
use.  Every  grade  between  him  and  the  inspector  general  now 
receives  a  forestry  training  suited  to  his  needs  and  intelligence. 

The  Indian  Forest  Service  so  organized  has  proven  itself  from 
every  point  of  view.  If  it  had  not  proven  itself  financially  it  would 
hav'e  been  scrapped  long  ago  in  all  probability.  During  the  first  5 
years  of  its  organization,  when  no  revenue  at  all  should  have  been 
expected,  Brandis  made  it  pay  an  annual  net  surplus  of  £90,000. 
When  Schlich  succeeded  to  the  inspector  generalship,  the  net 
surplus  in  1884-85  was  £207,000.  When  Kihhentrop,  the  last  of 
the  German  Inspectors  General,  retired  in  1900,  he  had  brought  the 
annual  net  surplus  up  to  £000,000.  And  by  1920  the  British  forest¬ 
ers  who  have  guided  the  Indian  Forest  Service  in  the  twentieth 
century  could  show  an  annual  net  surplus  of  £1,584,000.“ 

The  system  of  government-owned  and  government-worked  forests 
adopted  by  the  Indian  Forest  Service  has  proven  itself  by  the  total 
failure  of  the  opposite  system  of  private  exploitation.  Brandis  in 
the  early  days  was  so  violently  attacked  by  the  predatory  interests 
that  the  Pegu  forests  were  again  thrown  open  to  lessees.  The  Thar- 
rawaddy  forests  alongside  remained  subject  to  government  control 
and  were  worked  by  departmental  contractors.  Result:  in  the  Pegu 
forests  the  State  incurred  heavy  financial  losses,  whereas  the  Thar- 
rawaddy  forests  hav^e  always  turned  in  a  large  and  regular  income.  “ 

The  Indian  Forest  Service  has  j)roven  its  ability  to  keep  the 
markets  stocked  with  timber.  And  while  thus  functioning  at  a 
profit,  the  foresters  of  India  have  reproduced  the  areas  lumbered 
and  can  show  a  forest  property,  to-day,  in  every  way  more  productive 
and  serviceable  tt)  man  than  it  was  when  Brandis  took  the  helm 
in  1864. 

■■  At  the  present  juncture  attention  may  be  drawn  to  one  point  which  this  history  demonstrates  tieyond 
possibility  of  dispute.  Each  reorganization  and  each  increase  of  the  staff,  coupled  with  enhanced  budget 
grants,  made  for  the  development  of  the  forests,  was  iiuickly  followed  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
gross  and  net  revenues.  Had  more  liberality  been  exhibited  in  these  matters  at  an  earlier  date  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  present  revenue  could  have  reached  a  higher  figure.  For  instance,  for  the  quin- 
quennial  period  1864-1861*  the  gross  revenue  amounted  (anauallf)  to  Ks.  37,4O,0UU;  exiienditure  to  Rs. 
23,80,000,  net  surplus  to  Us.  13,60,000;  for  the  period  1884-80  the  gross  revenue  was  Ks.  116,70,000,  expendi¬ 
ture  Rs.  74,30,000,  net  surplus  Ks.  42,40,000;  for  the  period  1804-00  the  gross  revenue  was  Rs.  172,00,000, 
expenditure  Rs.  08,00,000,  net  surplus  Rs.  70,20,001).  By  1019-20  this  latter  revenue  had  trebled.— 
.■stebbing,  Thr  Fortilt  of  India,  preface  to  Vol.  II,  p.  vi. 

In  notifying  the  retirement  of  Mr.  B.  Ribbentrop  the  Governor-General  in  Council  pointed  out  that: 
“  Dfiring  his  term  of  office  the  gross  revenues  of  the  forests  have  risen  from  102  lacs  of  rupees  in  1884-5  to  100 
lacs  in  1808-0,  and  the  net  surplus  from  31  lacs  to  00  lacs  of  rupees."— /dem,  Vol.  II,  p.  615. 

The  lac  is  100,000  rupees;  and  by  the  law  of  1807  the  rupee  was  given  a  fixed  ratio  of  15  to  the  English 
pound  sterling. 

Ribbentrop,  Foreilrf  in  British  India,  p.  74. 
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A  very  clever  inetain()rj)hosis  of  evil  into  good  was  his  handling 
of  shifting  agriculture.  By  persuading  many  of  these  hereditary 
vandals  to  sow  teak  seed  along  with  their  rice,  he  made  a  system 
which  had  been  destrovins  forest  since  the  childhood  of  the  race 
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THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  MAKING  A  PLANTED  PASTCRE  OR  A  COFFEE  PLANTATION 

The  men  who  burn  such  timber  live  in  wretched,  unhygienic  mud  houses,  and  will  in  a  few  years  have 
to  pay  more  for  lumber  than  do  the  sheep  herders  of  interior  Australia 


produce  pure  plantations  of  teak  at  a  cost  far.  below  that  of  the 
regular  plantations. 

So  well  has  the  Indian  Forest  Service  proven  itself  that  its  officers 
have  been  called  upon  to  initiate  forest  management  in  every  forest 
in  which  England  is  interested  from  Siam  to  South  Africa.  They 
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have  solved  every  one  of  the  major  problems  Brazil  has  to  face, 
under  conditions  entirely  similar.  That  their  solutions  were  to  the 
satisfaction  of  unsentimental  England  was  made  evident  when  she 
knighted  Sir  Dietrich  Brandis. 

THE  NEXT  STEP 

The  next  step  for  Brazil  would  seem  obvious.  Do  ye  likewise. 
Before  she  can  set  aside  national  forests  she  must  have  a  thorough 
reconnaissance  of  the  existing  public  domain,  State  and  national. 
That  can  only  be  done  by  trained  and  experienced  tropical  foresters. 
There  is  to-day  no  Brazilian  with  the  training  and  experience  which 
would  qualify  him  to  organize  a  forest  service;  she  must  look  abroad 
in  the  first  instance  as  England  did.  The  Indian,  French.  Dutch, 
ami  Philippine  services  offer  plenty  of  competent  men  to  draw  from. 

To  assist  in  the  preliminary  reconnaissance  by  experts,  there 
should  he  app<»inted  young  men  of  good  education  and  physiijue 
from  all  the  Brazilian  forest  States.  Those  who  make  good  in  the 
field  and  show  a  real  love  for  a  rough  life  that  is  the  antithesis  of  that 
of  the  average  Brazilian  bureaucrat,  should  he  sent  to  Nancy  or 
O.xford  or  Yale  to  be  trained  as  tropical  foresters.  When  these 
first  probationers  have  brought  hack  to  Brazil  the  forest  lore  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  if  not  before,  a  forest  school  shoidd  he 
founded  in  the  University  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  There  should  he  at 
least  five  schools  h)r  rangers-  in  the  Parana  pine  forest,  in  the  hard¬ 
woods  of  vSao  Paulo,  in  the  maritime  forests  of  the  Rio  Doce  or 
southern  Bahia,  in  the  semiarid  northeast,  and  in  the  Amazon. 
With  these  schools  functioning,  the  States  can  organize  their  indi¬ 
vidual  services,  with  the  Federal  Forest  Service  to  direct  policy  and 
carry  on  research  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  place  for  forestry  to  sink  its  first  roots  into  Brazilian  soil  is 
not  in  the  Amazon,  hut  in  the  forests  near  the  centers  of  civilization — 
in  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  Santa  (’atharina,  in  the  forests  of  the  Rio  Doce, 
and  southern  Bahia.  Minas  has  already  destroyed  far  too  much 
forest  for  her  o'wu  ultimate  good.  In  another  quarter  century,  the 
waj"  things  are  now  going,  Sao  Paulo  wnll  not  be  able  to  set  aside 
State  production  forests  and  there  will  he  scarcely  a  stick  of  saw- 
timher  standing  between  Santos  and  Bolivia. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  public  domain  has  been  turned  over  to 
the  individual  States  complicates  the  problem  in  Brazil.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  forest  States  once  realize  that  forestry  has  been  made  to 
pay  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  yield  an  assured  revenue  in  India,  in  Java, 
in  the  Philippines;  if  they  realize  that  only  by  developing  their  forest 
resources  can  they  approach  a  parity  of  economic  power  with  the 
great  agricultural  States;  if  in  forestry  they  can  see  the  most  prom- 
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isiii};  weapon  for  winning  the  lowlands  of  the  Amazon,  a  decision 
should  he  no  more  difficult  for  Pard  and  Amazonas  and  Matto  Grosso 
than  for  Sao  Paulo. 

THE  MILK  IN  THE  COCONUT 

The  stadium  is  packed  with  the  elite  of  the  western  world.  The 
event,  a  foot  race,  one  of  those  dual  international  matches  so  popular 
in  North  America  since  Zev  ran  away  fiom  the  Derby  winner  and 
Dempsey  knocked  out  the  Ai^entine.  This  one,  to  determine  rela¬ 
tive  intelligence  in  utilizing  the  wealth  of  forests.  The  distance,  2 
miles,  each  mile  a  century;  with  the  take-off  at  the  1800  post.  The 
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AQRICULTCRE.  BY  FIRE:  WHAT  IS  CALLED  A  GOOD  BURN 


odds  are  10  to  1  on  that  fine-muscled  white  chap  with  “U.  S.”  across 
his  breast.  Few  believe  the  brown  runner,  Brazil,  has  a  chance. 

At  the  crack  of  the  gun  they  are  off,  though  with  such  unequal 
speed  that  the  brown  man  seems  tied  to  the  post.  The  hyphenated 
Anglo-Saxon  does  the  first  hundred  in  ten  flat,  sprints  through  the 
back  stretch  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  the  speed  of  a  frightened 
doe.  At  the  1900  post  the  northerner  is  so  far  ahead  that  the 
gamblers  are  making  for  the  booking  office  to  collect.  But  wait! 

catch  in  the  breath  of  the  crowd.  There  is  no  runner,  bom  of  the 
wealth  of  the  most  prodigal  environment,  who  can  carry  that  pace 
for  the  distance.  At  the  1950  post  he  is  staggering.  Then  the 
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crash,  the  last  stick  of  sound  native  timber  in  his  overstrained  frame 
exhausted.  A  shiver  runs  through  the  stadium. 

“What  if  the  Latin-American  should  have  the  intelligence  to 
husband  his  resources  and  walk  through  to  a  winning?” 

Brazil  has  as  easy  a  pioposition  as  that,  if  she  has  the  intelligence 
to  run  the  race  as  a  distance  event  and  not  as  a  sprint. 

The  milk  in  the  coconut  is  this: 

The  coniferous  forests  and  the  temperate  hardwoods  can  not  much 
longer  supply  the  world  with  the  timber  it  wants.  The  day  of  the 
tiopical  hardwoods  is  at  hand. 

India,  ('hina,  the  Mediterranean,  the  United  States  should  demon¬ 
strate  to  a  blind  man  that  there  is  no  bench  long  enough  for  capi¬ 
talistic  exploitation  and  continuity  of  forest  production  to  sit  down 
together  without  crowding.  Forestry  is  a  function  of  the  collectivity. 
Lumbering  for  profit  on  lands  which  should  be  kept  permanently 
under  forest  is  plain  economic  plunder,  for  which  society  in  the  end 
pays  a  terrible  price.  If  you  want  three  weeks  of  high  life,  take 
lumbering  for  profit  and  go  on  a  debauch;  if  you  want  a  marriage 
that  shall  endure,  pick  the  other  woman.  Polygamy  will  ruin  the 
temper  of  them  both. 

If  the  choice  be  for  out-and-out  government  ownership  and  for 
forestry,  protection  and  pioduction  forests,  of  a  total  area  not  less 
than  one-third  of  Brazil’s  land  surface,  should  be  definitely  demarked 
and  intrusted  to  the  management  of  a  trained  personnel. 

How  to  develop  a  trained  personnel  and  handle  tropical  forests  at 
a  profit  can  be  learned  from  the  Indian  Forest  Service. 

Every  consideration  that  makes  forestry  sound  in  temperate 
regions  makes  it  doubly  and  trebly  sound  in  the  Tropics.  Whatever 
the  uniform  heat  and  moisture  of  the  wet  Tropics  may  do  to  man,  it 
certainly  offers  optimum  conditions  for  forest  growth.  It  is  just  as 
easy  to  grow  three  crops  of  mahogany  in  a  century  as  one  crop  of 
oak.  Not  otherwise  shall  the  conquest  of  Brazil  attain  its  possible 
significance  for  man. 
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liv  Dr.  A.  (’akxeiko  Leao 


Director  (leneral  of  Public  I nittriiction  of  Rio  dc  Janeiro 


TO  SAY  that  D.S  (h  VC  res  das  novas  <jerafdes  hrasilelras  (The 
Duties  of  the  Vounjior  Brazilian  Ocnoration)  hv  Dr.  A. 
('arnoiro  Loan,  Director  (leneral  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Hio  de  Janeiro,  is  a  work  of  "reat  merit,  dealinj?  as  it  does 
in  a  most  able  manner  with  the  vital  problem  of  Brazilian  educatitm, 
is  to  repeat,  in  regard  to  this  last  production,  what  has  been  said  with 
respect  to  a  lenjjthy  series  of  excellent  books  which  Doctor  Leao  has 
hrouj'ht  out  in  recent  years  on  the  same  subject.  This  new  work, 
however,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  particular  emphasis  both  on 
account  of  its  masterful  review  of  the  present-day  education  situation 
of  Brazil  and  because  of  the  practical  ideas  which  it  outlines  for  the 
profjrt'ss  of  education  in  the  future. 

Within  the  limited  space  of  a  brief  notice  such  as  this,  a  few  only 
of  the  most  important  topics  discussed  by  this  eminent  educator  can 
be  mentioned.  The  openinj;  pages  are  devoted  by  Dr.  Carneiro 
L'ao  to  a  review  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  school  system  of  his 
country  and  to  the  inevitable  results  attendant  upon  the  illiteracy 
still  to  be  found  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Republic.  After 
rendering  just  tribute  to  the  high  educational  standards  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  classes  in  the  time  of  the  Empire,  he  proceeds  to  analyze  the 
democratic  trends  of  the  Republic  toward  a  wider  diffusion  of  educa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  mass{‘s  of  the  citizenr\’.  lie  is  not  at  all  sparing 
of  criticism,  however,  concerning  the  lack  of  speed  displayed  in  the 
attainment  of  this  objective.  He  insists  that  the  public  schools  must 
be  increased  in  number  and  reorganized  with  a  view  to  providing  the 
youth  of  the  nation  with  a  mental  eciuipment  which  will  enable  them 
to  take  up  the  practical  duties  of  life  with  every  possible  advantage. 


'  0>  dtrrreii  dot  norax  sfTcqntii  branilriraf,  by  Or.  ('aineiro  Swiedafle  Edit  ora  de  I’ropaganda 

ilos  Pair.ps  .\nu‘riran<)S,  Kio  de  Janeiro,  Hrazil.  1923. 
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Il(*  insists,  further,  <*n  the  len»;theninji  of  tlie  course  in  the  priinai  v 
schools  to  the  end  that  tliev  may  carry  the  eliild  over  tlie  period 
durinj;  which  he  is  forbidden  to  labor  and  tlius  enable  him  to  enter  the 
field  of  labor  from  a  higher  lev<*l  and  without  a  break  in  his  intellectual 
trainin*:. 

Doctor  Leao  refers  to  the  militaristic  idea  which  has  been  advanced 
by  some  theorists  as  a  means  of  promotinj;  the  education  of  the 
masses.  He  is  entirely  adverse  to  such  a  plan,  and  emphasi/(s 
the  fact  that  Brazil  has  never  in  the  past  been  a  militaristic  country, 
and  that  all  its  expia-tations  of  future  development  lie  entirely  aloiij! 
the  lines  of  peace.  lie  is  no  h*ss  severe  in  his  condemnation  of  tlie 
e.xtravagant  employment  of  vast  sums  from  the  nation’s  hudj'et  in 
the  intensive  improvement  and  emhellishment  of  the  citit's,  the  net 
effect  of  which  is  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts,  throujih  the 
ahandonimmt  of  the  farms  by  their  *K*cupants,  who  flock  te 
the  centers  of  population  attracted  by  the  false  jilamour  of  city  life. 

An  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  role  of  women  as  educators, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  p*eat  opportunity  afforded  the 
women  of  Brazil  by  the  pre.sent  i*ducational  movement  of  the  country. 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  American  nationality  is  the 
work  of  woman  ratluT  than  of  man.  In  this  connection  mention  is 
made  of  the  Auxiliary  ('ommittee  of  Women  in  connection  with  the 
Pan  American  ('onferences,  the  Pan  American  Session  of  Women 
whieh  met  in  Baltimore  in  as  a  part  of  the  National  Leajjue  oi 
Women  Voters,  and  the  important  work  of  the  Youn<;  Women’s 
('hristian  Assticiation,  which  is  now  exertin*;  its  educational  activities 
in  Brazil  to  the  "reat  benefit  of  a  larjie  number  of  Brazilian  younf 
women.  The  author  predicts  that  no  hvis  splendid  ri*sults  are  to  bt 
achieved  in  the  future  by  the  women  of  Brazil  in  the  uphuildinj;  ol 
the  intelle<‘tual  and  siK-ial  institutions  of  their  eountry,  and  th< 
devoted  efforts  of  Doha  Bertha  Lutz  in  this  direction  are  mentionec 
in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  He  lauds,  also,  the  work  of  th( 
Bandeirantea,  a  Brazilian  organization  of  young  girls  on  the  lines  ol 
the  Girl  Guides  of  England  and  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  the  l'nite( 
States,  established  through  the  initiative  of  that  remarkable  apostli 
of  the  progri*ss  of  Brazil  through  the  ciMiperation  of  her  women 
Madame  .leronyma  de  Mes(|uita. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  hook  is  devoted  to  a  comparativi 
discussion  of  the  educational  conditions  in  a  number  of  Americai 
countrit's  and  in  America  and  Europe,  followed  by  the  outline  of  i 
most  inten'sting  plan  of  general  educational  advancement.  At  th 
close,  the  author  reaflirms  the  underlying  thought — the  though 
which  permeates  the  entire  text — that  the  great  problem  which  face 
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A  meptinK  in  honor  of  the  Arpentino  Republic.  The  .\mbass.t(lor  of  Argentina  to  Brazil  is  shown 
delivering  an  address  to  the  assembled  teachers  and  students.  At  his  right  is  seated  the  Mayor  of 
the  Federal  District,  Dr.  Alaor  I’rata,  and  at  his  left  the  Director  tleneral  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro 
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Briizil  is  how  best  to  increase  the  value  of  its  men  and  women  through 
education. 

In  Os  deveres  das  novas  (jerafoes,  the  American  educator  will  find 
much  food  for  thought  and  considerable  light  from  new  angles  on  a 
number  of  old,  hut  still  unsolved  problems.  To  the  student  of  the 
international  spirit,  and  to  all  true  Pan  Americanists  this  volume 
will  he  a  new  demonstration  of  the  similarity  of  human  problems, 
irrespective  of  race,  climate  and  geography,  and  of  the  underlying 
unity  in  intellectual  progress,  everywhere.  In  this  work  Dr.  Carneiro 
Leao  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  not  only  to  the  pedagogical 
lore  of  Brazil,  hut  |to  that  constantly  increasing  h)undation  of 
inter-American  intelligence. 


AREA  AND  PRODUCTION,  1912-13  TO  1922-23 


The  Director  General  of  Statistics  and  Rural  Economy  of  the 
Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  made  public  a  table 
showing  area,  production,  and  percentages  of  cereals  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  its  provinces  from  1912-13  to 
1922-23,  inclusive,  which  represent  about  9.3  per  cent  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  production  of  Argentine,  exclusive  of  alfalfa.  This  table  w'as 
prepared  by  Leon  M.  Estabrook,  formerly  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who,  as  Special  (’ommissioner  of  Statis¬ 
tics  and  Rural  Economy,  has  been  in  Argentina  during  the  past 
year,  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Tomas  Le  Breton,  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  assisting  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Rural 
Statistics. 

The  figures  contained  in  the  table  represent  the  oHicial  crop  statis¬ 
tics  for  Argentina  since  the  1914  Census  to  the  present  crop  year  and 
are  not  subject  to  change. 

The  compilation  of  Mr.  Estabrook’s  table  on  page  714  shows  the 
area  under  cultivation  and  the  production  of  the  various  cereals  for 
the  agricultural  year  1922-23,  by  provinces,  and  the  total  area  and 
production  of  the  Republic  for  the  years  1912-13  to  1921-22, 
inclusive. 
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By  Glenn  Levin  SwidCETT 

Chairman,  S’ational  Council  on  Foreign  Service  Training 

TllK  Xational  (’ouncil  on  Foreign  Service  Training  announces 
a  conference  on  supervised  student  travel  in  foreign  countries 
as  an  adjunct  in  foreign  service  training,  to  be  held  in 
Boston,  Wednesday,  June  4,  in  connection  with  the  eleventh 
annual  convention  of  the  Xational  Foreign  Trade  Council.  One 
or  more  of  the  following  points;  Objectives,  variety,  and  practice, 
p(»tential  and  actual  value  of  student  travel  in  foreign  lands  in  the 
general  program  of  student  preparation  in  the  I’nited  States  will  be 
discussed  at  the  conference  by  four  internationally  known  speakers, 
representing  business,  education,  and  public  life. 

The  Xational  ('ouncil  on  Foreign  Service  Training  has  moreover 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to  consider  and  recommend  some  plan 
acceptable  to  the  colleges  and  universities  for  coordinating  student 
travel  and  study  in  foreign  lands.  In  view  of  the  value  to  any  nation 
of  foreign  travel  by  its  people,  particularly  by  young  people,  it  is 
dillicult  to  believe  that  our  country  ns  a  whole  has  failed  until  now 
to  realize  the  importance  of  directed  student  preparation  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  Xational  Council  on  Foreign  Service  Training  was  appointed 
subse<juent  to  the  first  public  conference  on  foreign  service  training 
held  in  Washington,  December  31,  1915,  in  connection  with  the 
Second  Pan  .Vmerican  Scientific  (\mgress.  The  conference  was 
organized  by  the  present  chairman  in  cooperation  with  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Director  of  the  ('onsular 
Service  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  and  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Kducation. 

The  purpose  of  the  council,  the  members  of  which  come  from  the 
fields  of  business,  education,  and  public  service  is  to  study  the  needs 
of  government  and  business,  for  trained  men  and  women  to  engage 
in  foreign  service,  commercial,  governmental,  etc.;  to  prepare,  recom¬ 
mend  and  encourage  the  adoption  by  schools  and  colleges  of  pertinent 
types  of  training  which  will  give  to  business  and  to  the  service  of 
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the  fjovernnuMit  at  all  times  an  adetjuate  supply  of  properly  trained 
personnel;  to  aid  in  huildinf;  an  intelligent  and  informed  public 
opinion  on  matters  relatinj;  to  foreijjn  relations  of  our  Government  and 
our  people. 

ThrouGli  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  in  cooperation 
with  National,  State,  and  city  husiness  and  educational  associations, 
the  council  has  been  successful  in  the  establishment  of  foreiftn- 
service  trainin"  courses  in  schools  and  coUcgcs;  has  carried  on  surveys 
to  determine  the  extent  and  character  of  foreign  husiness  in  several 
of  our  larger  cities,  the  number  of  people  employed  and  the  kind  of 
service  rendered  by  them  and  whether  and  in  what  way  the  schools 
and  collcGcs  can  train  men  and  women  for  foreign  husiness;  and  has 
not  only  been  instrumental  in  introducing  foreign-service  training 
courses  in  our  schools  ami  colleges  hut  has  created  a  sense  of  group 
integrity  among  the  teachers  of  these  subjects  and  has  brought  them 
together  for  two  succes.sful  conferences. 

The  council  has  also  aided  greatly  in  the  wise  establishment  of 
broad  fundamental  work  in  our  schools  and  colleges  for  sid)se(iuent 
foreign-service  study,  particularly  in  the  field  of  business  education 
including  modern  languages  and  social  studies.  It  has  further  helped 
with  some  success  in  coordinating  the  various  types  ami  grades  of 
schools  offering  instruction  in  these  fields;  in  securing  larger  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  study  of  well-planned  sequences  in  languages,  science, 
and  the  social  studies  in  t)rder  that  our  future  graduates  may  enter 
the  foreign  service  of  the  government  and  of  business  with  a  broad 
background  in  addition  to  the  techni(jue  which,  while  essential,  is 
often  ct)nsi<lered  the  major  if  not  exclusive  aim  in  foreign -service 
training. 
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ARGEXTIXA 


('uLTivATiox  OF  TOBACCO. — The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  the 
latter  part  of  1923  engaged  a  Canadian  expert  to  advise  the  Ministry 
on  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  tobacco.  This  expert  has  made 
a  preliminary  report  on  the  tobacco  raising  industry  in  Tucuman, 
with  recommendations  for  that  and  other  tobacco-raising  regions  of 
the  country,  especially  as  to  standard  varieties,  either  native  or  foreign. 
The  Ministry  expects  to  start  a  tobacco  experiment  station  and 
provide  seed  for  cultivators. 

Wheat. — The  American  expert  engaged  by  the  Argentine  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  study  varieties  of  Argentine  wheat  has  made  his  report 
on  the  1923-24  results  of  the  experiment  stations  at  Perdido,  Pico, 
Kio  Cuarto,  Belle  Ville,  Totoras,  and  Devoto.  From  the  tests  made 
it  was  found  that  the  wheats  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  and 
France  were  not  adaptable  to  conditions  in  the  province  of  Cordoba. 
Some  Italian  hybrids  promised  well,  as  did  native  crosses.  In  the 
Totoras  experiment  station  in  Entre  Klos  territory  the  Uruguayan  and 
Italian  wheat  gave  better  results  than  the  varieties  from  northeastern 
Argentina.  The  results  of  the  tests  seemed  to  indicate  the  hybrids 
of  Cervaro  and  Apulia  wheat  (Italian)  for  the  south  as  well  as  some 
American  wheat. 

The  Ministry  has  12  wheat-grading  machines  in  operation  and  has 
again  distributed  wheat  for  sowing. 

Saladillo  packixg  plaxt. — A  cold-storage  packing  house  is  to  be 
erected  in  Kosario  by  a  well-known  American  firm  at  an  initial  cost 
of  1,,5()0,()()()  pesos.  This  packing  plant,  located  in  an  important 
cattle-raising  region,  will  doubtless  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  all  kinds 
of  business  in  the  vicinity. 

Kailkoad  oil  supply. — Two  large  storage  tanks,  with  a  capacity 
of  1,500  cubic  meters  each,  have  been  built  in  Puerto  Madryn  to 
supply  the  Patagonian  railways  with  fuel  oil.  The  Madryn- Dolavon 
and  Trelew-Rawson-Playa  Union  sections  of  the  line  are  now  using 
oil  obtained  from  the  national  fields  of  Comodoro  Kivadavia.  The 
two  new  tanks  at  Madryn  do  awaj’  with  the  troublesome  double 
shipment  from  Comodoro  Kivadavia  to  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
from  there  to  Madryn,  since  the  new  tanks  assure  a  year’s  local 
supplv,  to  be  brought  in  by  an  oil  tanker  from  Kivadavia.  The 
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construction  was  liandlcd  by  national  engineers.  Other  storage  tanks 
are  to  be  built  in  San  Antonio  Oeste  and  Puerto  Deseado. 

Italian  immiokation. — According  to  Italian  statistics  on  emigra¬ 
tion  in  1923,  of  the  178,000  emigrants  who  left  Italy  89,000  went  to 
Argentina,  coming  mostly  from  the  Sicilian,  Venetian,  (’alahrian, 
Piamonte,  and  Ahruzzo  regions  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 

BOLIVIA 

National  IlvimoELEtTRic  ('ompany. — Ihis  new  stock  company 
has  been  organized  in  La  Paz  with  national  capital  amounting  to 
3,200,000  bolivianos  for  tlie  purpi  se  of  developing  important  public 
utilities,  such  as  the  telephone  service,  the  street  car  system,  and 
eUn-tric  light  and  power. 

Tax  on  Real  Kstate  Transfers. — See  page  731. 

BRAZIL 

Sao  Paui.o  state  roaos. — In  spite  of  the  enormous  cost,  reipiests 
continue  to  come  to  the  (lovernment  of  Sao  Paido  for  more  roads; 
cities  are  improving  their  own  roads;  land  owners,  following  this 
example,  are  bettering  theirs.  Property  has  increased  in  value,  flood 
roads  attract  inhabitants. 

‘‘Sitios”  recently  valued  at  3  contos  are  valued  to-day  at  (it).  A 
s(juare  meter  of  ground  has  risen  in  price  from  5  reis  to  2.?()()0. 
“  Mattos’’  sold  at  Rs.  2(M).?0(K)  an  “ahiueire”  are  now  selling  at  1 
(•onto.  Such  are  the  r<‘sults  <d  good  roads;  new  ‘‘cliacaras”  are 
springing  uj);  traction  engiiu's  are  being  used  and  many  autos 
are  now  found  in  the  Zorn's  of  lU'w  roads.  When  distance's  are  made 
h'ss,  products  move  faster.  Wliat  was  fetrmerly  one  day’s  travel  from 
Baruery  to  Pirapora  and  return  is  now  only  one  hour,  flood  roads 
attract  travelers,  and  commerciad  busiiu'ss  between  the  citii's  luis 
increaised.  f'igar  factorit's,  for  example,  send  fee's!;  products  by  auto¬ 
mobile  to  the  inte'Hor  towms;  water  is  brought  daily  from  the  health 
springs  to  the  city  of  Sjio  Paulo.  The  advantages  of  good  roads  are 
innumerable,  and  what  Silo  Paulo  h»is  done  is  much  h'ss  than  wliat 
the  State  still  needs  to  do  in  the  future.  (lirazlllaii  American, 
February  23,  1924.) 

Brazilian  coal. — A  re'cent  law  permits  the  Fe'deral  fhavernment 
to  e'xpend  200,000  milre'is  for  apparatus  to  te'st  national  coal  with  a 
vie'w  to  its  total  or  partial  substitution  for  importe'd  coal  in  the 
manufacture  of  illuminating  gas  in  accordance  with  tlie  contract  of 
the  SeK-iete  Anonyme  du  flaz.  Ten'linicians  of  the  departments 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  aid  in  e'xpe'riments  dire'cted  toward 
the  wider  utilization  of  Brazilian  coal.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  lower 
the  freight  rate  from  mine's  to  retail  markets,  while  government  aid 
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will  1m*  fjivc'n  in  the*  construction  (*f  the  port  of  Imhitiiha  and  the 
eejuipinent  of  the  port  of  Kio  de  .Janeiro  for  the  handling  of  3,000  tons 
every  24  horn’s.  The  Prt*sident  has  signed  a  h*gislative  r(*solution 
which  authorizc's  the  government  to  aid  coal  and  iron  mining. 

('ONORESS  OF  ACRIC'CLTCRAL  AND  PORCEAR  CREDIT  AS.SOCIATIONS.- 

This  ('ongi’c*ss.  which  was  held  in  Rio  de  .Janeiro  in  March,  1924,  was 
attc'ndc'd  l>v  dirc'ctoi’s,  agents,  and  other  officials  of  hanks,  rural 
crc'dit  asscM’iations,  agricultural  societic's  and  c(M»peratives,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  means  for  improving  the  circulation  of  money  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  country  so  that  labor  may  he  ade(|uately  r(*compensed 
and  agi’iculture  become  indeed  the  foundation  of  national  wealth 
and  strength.  The  congrc'ss  was  called  by  the  Hoard  of  Dirc'ctors  of 
the  Fonu'iito  Agricola  (the  Agricultural  League*)  and  the  Bank  of  the 
Federal  District. 

.VcRiccLTCRAL  T<M)i.s  FOR  FARMERS. — The  Dc'pai’tmeut  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  State  of  Minas  (lerac's  maintains  in  sc‘veral  citi(*s  st()rt*s 
of  agricultund  implenu*nts  and  machinery  for  sale  at  cost  to  the 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  country,  to  whom  tlu‘y  are  sent  frt*e  of 
charge.  This  service,  bc'gun  in  1919  with  agricultural  machinery  and 
toeds  supplic'd  from  the  single  city  of  Oliveira,  by  1920  had  raisc*d  the 
number  of  supply  points  to  2.7.  Since  that  time  the  number  of  cities 
with  agricultural  implement  supply  stations  has  gradually  increased, 
until  in  1923  tends  were  furnished  to  104  commissions,  which  sold 
them  for  92,1.7.S  milreis. 

CHII-E 

Radio  .station  in  Santiaoo. — The  ('ompanfa  Radio  ('hilena  has 
erected  in  Santiago  a  new  OOO-watt  broadcasting  station,  which  is 
successfully  transmitting  daily  programs  of  stock  (piotations  and 
other  commercial  statistics  in  the  morning  and  literary  and  musical 
programs  in  the  evening. 

Transandine  RAILROAD  VIA  LoNQiTMAY. — On  April  4  of  this  year 
the  Council  of  Public  Works  met  to  decide  the  route  on  the  Chilean 
side  for  the  transandine  railroad  via  Lon(|uimay.  The  President  of 
the  Republic,  for  the  second  time  in  history,  presided  at  the  session 
of  the  council,  the  first  instance  having  lieen  the  attendance  of 
President  Balmaceda  in  1SS<S,  when  the  gauge  of  the  Chilean  State 
Railways  was  under  consideration.  The  council  voted  to  adopt  the 
Lolen-('uracautfn-Temuco-Puerto  Saavedra  route,  which  will  traverse 
a  riehly  forested  zone  whose  products  are  much  in  demand  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  The  line  will  also  be  connected  with  the  port  of  Lebu.  center 
of  the  (’hilean  coal  industry.  Since  it  had  already  been  determined 
at  a  previous  session  of  the  council  that  the  Andes  should  be  crossed 
at  Larco,  the  council  will  now  proceed  to  a  definite  survey  for  the 
new  railroad. 
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Railway  electrification. — On  March  30  last  the  w«>rk  of  elec- 
trifviri};  the  railroad  between  \’alparaiso  and  Santiago,  including  the 
erection  of  the  great  power  plant  at  Maitenes  and  the  five  substa¬ 
tions  at  Qujlicura,  Rungue,  Llay-Llay,  San  Pedro,  and  Vina  del  Mar, 
and  the  placing  of  the  towers  for  the  transmission  line  was  practi¬ 
cally  complete.  The  expenditure  will  reach  the  sum  of  $0,290,808 
and  2,334,19.5  pesos  national  currency,  this  amount  covering  not  only 
the  work  of  electrification  hut  also  the  electric  locomotives,  changes 
in  the  telegraph  aiul  telephone  lines,  and  repairs  and  machinery  for 
the  railroad  shops.  It  will  he  recalled  that  the  contract  for  the 
electrification  of  the  railroad  was  awanled  an  American  firm. 

Fri'IT  c.axxery. — The  fruit  cannery  installed  on  the  experiment 
farm  near  Santiago  by  Don  Francisco  Rojas  Huneeus,  Director  of 
Agricultural  Service,  as  mentioned  in  previous  issues  of  the  Bulletin, 
was  visited  in  March  by  President  Alessandri  of  Chile,  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  process  of  canning  peaches  by  American 
machinery,  under  the  direction  of  an  American  expert. 

There  are  also  to  he  seen  at  the  experiment  farm  a  factory  for 
making  boxes  used  in  shipping  fruit,  a  refrigerating  plant,  a  grape- 
juice  factory,  ami  a  model  orchard,  containing  trees  hearing  fruit 
for  preserving  or  drying. 

COLOMBIA 

X.VTIOXAL  RESERV.VTIOXS. — In  March  of  the  present  year  the  (lov- 
ernment  passed  a  resolutitm  designating  the  public  lands  in  the 
banana  zone  of  the  Department  of  the  Magdalena  national  reserves 
to  he  used  for  the  cultivation  of  certain  products.  A  commission 
was  also  appointed  to  measure,  map,  and  mark  the  houndary  of 
these  Government  lands. 

IxTERN.vTiox.VL  (’oFFEE  CoxoREss. — According  to  a  Government 
resolution  issued  March  1.5,  the  International  Coffee  Congress,  which 
was  to  have  met  in  Cartagena  May  1.  1924,  has  been  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Commercial  aviatio.n. — During  the  last  six  months  of  1923  the 
Colombian-German  Aerial  Transport  Co.  operating  between  Girar- 
dot  and  Barran(|uilla  made  the  following  record  for  passengers  and 
mail:  Hours  flown,  1,080;  distance  covered.  147,792  kilometers; 
weight  of  mail  carried.  4.311  kilos;  passengers.  020;  and  baggage, 
.52,149  kilos.  Throughout  the  entire  route  the  service  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  no  accidents  were  suffered  by  the  aircraft  in  that  time. 
Tw«)  new  air  lines  are  soon  to  he  started,  one  from  Bucaramanga  to 
Puerto  Wilches,  for  which  all-metal  Dorniel-Komet  airplanes  have 
been  obtained.  The  landing  fields  and  hangars  for  this  line  are  now 
completed.  The  other  line  now  being  organized  for  service  between 
Manizales,  (\irtago,  and  (’all  will  he  inaugurated  shortly,  using 
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Fokker  airplanes.  The  aviator  in  charge  of  the  technical  dirw^tion 
has  been  designated,  and  the  hangars  and  landing  Helds  have  been 
Hnished. 

COSTA  RICA 

l>iANS  ON  COFFEE  FUTURES. — The  Baiico  Intemacional  de  Costa 
Kica  has  established  a  new  loan  department  known  as  the  New 
Coffee  Plantation  Section.  Persons  who  have  land  suitable  for 
coffee  growing  will  he  able  to  borrow  money  at  8  per  cent  annual 
interest  from  the  hank  to  cover  their  weekly  e.xpenses.  After  th(‘ 
fifth  year  amortization  begins,  running  for  a  number  of  years  at  a 
moderate  rate. 

Repairs  ox  railroad  to  P.vcific. — The  Government  has  given 
lOO.OOO  colones  to  the  Ferrocarril  al  Pacffico  in  addition  to  the 
previous  appropriation  in  the  national  budget,  to  pay  for  clearing 
and  repairing  the  roadbed  of  the  railway  at  points  damaged  by  the 
earthquake. 

Ifou.siNC.  SITUATION. — See  page  746. 

Cl' BA 

lIionw.vY  FROM  IIabana  TO  Batabano. — In  accordance  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  policy  of  keeping  the  public  highways  in 
good  condition,  an  appropriation  of  .?232,()66.28  has  been  made  for 
repairs  on  the  road  from  Hahana  to  Batabano. 

Trade  commission. — In  March  of  the  present  year  a  Trade  C’om- 
mission  organized  by  the  .Southern  (’ommercial  C’ongress  left  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C.,  for  Hahana,  arriving  there  on  the  8th.  The  commission 
was  under  the  honorary  chairmanship  of  Col.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  and  under  the  active  direction  of  Dr.  (Jarence  J.  Owens, 
president  of  the  Southern  (’ommercial  Congress.  During  the  two- 
weeks’  stay  of  the  commission  in  (’uha  opportunities  were  offered 
for  an  extensive  survey  of  the  educational,  economic,  commercial, 
and  financial  conditions  of  the  island,  and  for  the  establishment  and 
extension  of  direct  ties  of  trade  and  finance  between  the  commercial 
centers  of  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  The  visitors  traveled 
through  many  parts  of  the  Republic,  making,  under  expert  direction, 
inspections  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  advantages 
anti  the  p<»rt  facilities  of  Cuba. 

United  .States  trade  with  Cuba  in  1923. — The  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  (’uha  in  1923  reached  a  total  of  .$.568,880,474 
compared  with  .$395,709,988  in  1922.  Imports  to  the  United  .States 
from  Cuba  in  1923  were  valued  at  $376,442,581,  of  which  sugar 
imports  accounted  for  $331,925,712.  Imports  in  1922  were  valued  at 
$267,836,803,  of  which  $227,257,590  represents  sugar.  Exports  to 
('uha  in  1923  amounted  to  $192,437,893,  against  $127,873,185  in 
1922. 
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As  a  market  for  American  goods  ('uha  in  1923  held  sixth  place 
among  all  countries,  Ixung  oiitrank(*d  only  hy  Gn*at  Britain,  (’anada, 
Ch'i-many,  F'ranee,  and  .lapan. 

IK)M  I X ICA  X  H  EPl”  BLIC 

Exports  of  livestock. — During  the  year  1923,  4,l()r)  head  of 
cattle  were  exported  from  the  Dominican  Republic  to  Haiti  through 
the  frontier  customliouse  of  ('omendador.  The  exports  of  cattle  in 
January  and  February  of  the  |)res(‘nt  year  amountixl  to  (530  h(‘ad. 
According  to  estimates  it  is  helievt'd  that  the  total  annual  exports  of 
livestock  to  Haiti  through  the  frontier  Provinces  of  Barahona, 
Azua,  and  Montecristy  amount  to  10, ()()()  head  of  cattle. 

New  road. — On  March  19  of  the  present  year  the  new  road  between 
Jiani  and  Azua  was  formally  opened  to  traffic.  This  highway  is  now 
completed  from  Santo  Domingo  to  Azua,  a  distance  of  121  kilo¬ 
meters,  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made  on  the  section  from  Azua 
to  the  Haitian  border,  where  it  will  join  a  roa<l  now  under  construc¬ 
tion,  anti  near  completion,  from  tlu*  border  to  Port-au-Prince.  When 
this  road  is  finished  the  distance  between  the  capitals  of  these  two 
islands  may  he  covered,  it  is  estimated,  in  10  hours  by  automobile. 

('ommerce,  1923. — The  total  value  of  exports  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  during  1923  was  S2G,042,.S21 ,  compared  with  S15, 231, 35.5  in 
1922,  $9,192,172  of  the  increase  being  due  to  the  enhanced  value  of 
sugar.  The  total  amount  of  imports  during  1923  was  $18,245,082, 
compared  with  $14,317,497  in  1922.  The  increases  were  well  dis-. 
trihuted  among  the  various  items,  the  most  important  being  in 
textiles,  which  gained  $1,200,000. 

ECrAIK)R 

Tagua  xtt  ixnrsTRY. — The  G()vernment  of  Ecuador  recently 
signed  a  contract  authorizing  the  establishment  of  factories  in  Manahi 
and  Esmeralda  for  manufacturing  buttons  of  tjigua,  or  vegetable  ivory, 
nuts,  and  the  importation  practically  duty-free  of  the  machinery  nec¬ 
essary  for  shelling,  cleaning,  and  cutting  the  nuts.  The  contract, 
which  is  for  a  period  of  10  years,  stipulates  that  three-fourtRs  of  the 
employees  in  the  factories  shall  be  Ecuadoreans  and  that  the  work 
shall  commence  at  the  latest  within  a  year. 

Drinkix(!  water  for  QriTO. — According  to  news  received  lately 
from  Quito  the  water  from  “  P^l  Sena”  is  now  being  brought  to  that 
city  for  drinking  purposes  by  means  of  electric  pumps.  This  great 
improvement  for  the  city,  due  to  the  municipality,  will  provide  the 
capital  with  an  adecjuate  supply  of  good  drinking  water. 

Textile  factory. — The  Industrial  ('otton  Company  has  under 
construction  a  fine  modern  building  for  housing  the  new  textile  factory 
shortly  to  he  established  in  Otavalo. 
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(’1.A88ES  IN  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. — The  Quito  Radio  Club  is 
going  to  install  a  wireless  station  in  the  new  building  which  the  club 
has  recently  purchased,  where  classes  in  wireless  telegraphy  will  be 
given. 

Agricultural  improvements. — In  the  Province  of  Le6n,  near  the 
city  of  Latacunga,  the  Cantonal  Board  of  Agricultural  Development 
has  established  an  agricultural  school,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is 
to  instruct  farm  superintendents  in  the  cultivation  of  cereals  suitable 
to  the  inter- Andine  zone.  This  school  will  be  under  the  management 
of  the  Technical  Advisor  of  the  General  Agronomic  Board. 

Panama  hats  exported  from  Ecuador. — ^Exports  of  Panama 
hats  from  Ecuador  during  March  of  the  present  year  were  6,000 
dozen,  all  of  which  were  of  the  cheaper  grades. 

Exports  during  the  month  of  January. — During  the  month 
of  January  last  3,429,089  kilograms  of  cacao  were  exported,  the 
greater  part  going  to  New  York  and  Hamburg;  of  the  309,039  kilo¬ 
grams  of  cotton  exported  practically  all  was  sent  to  Liverpool; 
331,171  kilograms  of  sugar  were  exported,  the  greater  part  going  to 
Chile;  393,264  kilograms  of  rice  were  exported,  mostly  to  Colombia; 
and  54,403  hides  were  shipped  to  different  ports  of  Europe. 

GUATEMALA 

Woolen  mill. — ^An  Italian  is  to  establish  a  factory  for  woolen 
goods  in  Guatemala  City,  importing  machinery  from  Belgium  and 
Italy  and  bringing  expert  Italian  weavers.  The  mill,  which  will 
probably  be  in  operation  by  the  end  of  the  year,  is  expected  to  supply 
woolen  goods  as  fine  as  those  now  imported. 

SoLOLA  electric  LIGHT. — On  March  29,  1924,  the  electric  lighting 
system  recently  installed  in  the  town  of  S0I0I&  was  inaugurated  in  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Minister  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  Director  of  Public  Works,  who  made  a  special  trip  from 
Guatemala  City  to  be  present.  On  the  President’s  return  journey 
through  the  town  of  Teepam  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country.  He  visited  the  1,800  meters 
completed  on  the  new  road  from  Teepam  to  Solol4,  which  will  reduce 
the  distance  between  the  two  places  28  kilometers,  avoiding  many 
hills  over  which  the  old  road  leads. 

Changes  in  the  hydrocarbon  law. — See  page  731. 

HAITI 

Technical  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — 
This  bureau,  for  the  support  of  which  an  appropriation  of  $170,000 
has  just  been  made,  is  now  being  organized.  The  bureau  wiU  have 
under  its  management  a  central  institution  for  the  preparation  of 
102064— 24— Bull.  7 - 6 
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technically  trained  men  for  Government  and  other  service,  and  of 
teachers  for  agricultural  schools.  There  will  also  be  a  central  experi¬ 
mental  station  and  branch  experimental  and  demonstration  farms 
will  he  organized  in  localities  especially  adapted  to  coffee  and  cotton 
production  and  cattle  raising.  The  bureau  will  inaugurate  work  in 
forestry  and  the  conservation  of  forest  products,  particularly  valuable 
dyewoods. 

American  Chamber  of  Commerce. — In  response  to  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  by  the  Haitian  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Haiti  concerning  means  of  improving  both 
agricultural  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  island,  and  thus  helping 
the  financial  situation  of  the  country,  the  latter  made  the  following 
suggestions:  Encourage  the  farmers  to  increase  the  production  of 
their  farms  by  means  of  prizes  offered  for  every  acre  cultivated; 
improve  and  facilitate  transportation  of  farm  products  by  building 
local  roads  leading  to  the  main  highways;  and  reestablish  the  law  of 
1883,  by  which  any  person  who  has  had  Government  lands  under 
cultivation  for  a  certain  number  of  years  acquires  permanent  title 
of  ownership  to  said  lands. 

Irrigation  works. — The  irrigation  of  the  Cul-de-Sac  plain  by 
means  of  the  water  from  the  Blanche  River,  and  of  the  Quartier- 
Morin,  by  the  water  of  the  Plaine  du  Nord  River,  will  commence 
very  shortly. 

Labor  Day  exhibition. — The  local  authorities  of  Port-au-Prince 
made  great  preparations  to  celebrate  this  holiday  on  May  1.  An 
exhibition  was  held  at  which  farmers  and  manufacturers  exhibited 
their  products.  Appropriations  were  made  by  the  Communal  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  the  Government  also  contributed  to  make  the  event  a  success. 

MEXICO 

Homesteads. — The  Department  of  Statistics  has  given  out  the 
following  figures  regarding  seven  months’  distribution  of  homesteads, 
under  the  decree  of  August  2,  1923  (see  the  Bulletin  for  December, 
1923) : 

Total  number  of  hectares  allotted,  725,822,  of  which  46,435  hec¬ 
tares  are  situated  in  Coahuila,  76,460  hectares  in  Chiapas,  55,646 
hectares  in  Chihuahua,  77,444  hectares  in  Durango,  185,793  hectares 
in  Sonora,  43,576  hectares  in  Tamaulipas,  79,668  hectares  in  Lower 
California,  and  lesser  amounts  in  other  states;  total  number  of 
homestead  applications,  4,351,  of  which  4,227  were  granted. 

New  port, — It  is  stated  by  El  Universal  of  Mexico  City  for  March 
27,  1924,  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  has  bought  a  rich 
iron  mine,  called  Las  Truchas,  17  kilometers  from  Petatalco  Bay  in 
the  State  of  Guerrero,  this  mine  being  hitherto  little  developed  on 
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account  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  It  is  further  reported 
that  the  Department  of  Communications  has  granted  the  corpora¬ 
tion  a  concession  for  constructing  a  public  port  on  the  aforementioned 
bay  capable  of  handling  a  minimum  of  1,000  tons  of  metal  a  day. 

NICARAGUA 

Coffee  and  sugar  crop  estimates. — United  States  Consul  Harold 
Playter  in  Corinto  reports  the  Nicaraguan  coffee  crop  estimates  as 
follows: 

Estimates  of  the  Nicaraguan  coffee  crop  total  350,000  quintals  (17,500  short 
tons) — 50,000  quintals  greater  than  the  bumper  crop  of  1923.  Approximately 
4,442  short  tons  of  coffee  have  already  been  shipped,  about  one-half  of  this  total 
going  to  San  Francisco,  and  practically  all  of  the  remainder  to  Europe,  with  the 
Netherlands  a  heavy  buyer.  Prices  during  February  were  uniformly  higher 
than  at  the  same  time  in  1923.  The  sugar  crop  suffered  on  account  of  early 
droughts,  but  the  prices  are  high.  France  has  taken  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  shipments  thus  far,  which  have  amounted  to  3,776  short  tons.  The  crop 
is  estimated  at  9,500  short  tons.  (Commerce  Reports,  April  28,  1924.) 

Bitildino  increasing. — United  States  Consul  Harold  Playter 
in  Corinto  reports  increased  activity  in  building.  A  new  post  office 
and  a  new  club  house  are  being  constructed  in  Managua  and  work 
on  the  Managua-Matagalpa  highway  is  progressing.  (Commerce 
Reports,  April  28,  1924.) 

PANAMA 

Land  development  in  Chiriqui  Province. — A  company  which 
bought  for  $150,000,  25,000  hectares  of  land  in  El  Volcdn,  Chiriqui 
Province,  is  engaged  in  subdividing  and  colonizing  a  large  tract 
of  land  of  which  twenty-three  100-hectare  lots  have  already  been 
sold  to  colonists  from  California.  The  chief  crops  to  be  raised  are 
coffee,  sugar  cane,  bananas,  and  other  fruit  products.  As  50  persons 
are  already  located  it  is  hoped  that  the  Government  will  soon  begin 
construction  on  the  road  from  La  Concepcidn  to  El  Volcdn,  where 
the  climate,  the  richness  of  the  region,  the  expected  prolongation  of 
the  Chiriqui  railroad,  the  new  saw  mill,  and  the  building  of  a 
hydroelectric  plant  will  all  contribute  to  the  making  of  a  thriving 
community. 

PARAGUAY 

Foreign  commerce  and  customhouse  collections. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  message  read  before  Congress  on  April  1,  1924,  by  the 
Provisional  President  of  the  Republic,  the  foreign  commerce  of  1923 
amounted  to  21,042,777  gold  pesos,  of  which  12,471,556  pesos  repre¬ 
sent  exports  and  8,571,221  pesos  imports.  The  total  for  1922  was 
15,580,672  gold  pesos,  imports  and  exports  being  respectively 
9,895,883  pesos  and  5,684,789  pesos. 
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The  customs  duties  and  internal  revenue  collected  in  1923  reached 
the  sum  of  94,666,092  pesos  legal  currency,  against  751,449  gold 
pesos  and  76,348,756  pesos  legal  currency  paid  in  1922. 

The  figures  on  Paraguayan  foreign  commerce  published  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  taken  from  the  Revista  de  Comercio  of 
Asuncion,  were  reported  by  that  magazine  as  covering  the  year 
1923,  whereas  in  reality  they  were  for  11  months  only. 

PERU 

Organization  of  mining  statistics. — In  view  of  the  necessity  of 
obtaining  statistics  of  the  industrial  development  of  the  country,  the 
Executive  issued  a  decree  on  March  28,  by  virtue  of  which  all  owners 
or  superintendents  of  mines  and  plants  for  the  extraction  of  metal 
are  obliged  to  present  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  on  July  15  and  on  January  15  of  every  year,  a  report 
on  the  production  of  the  mines  or  plants  during  the  six  months  ending 
June  30  and  December  31.  The  report  must  give  the  production  in 
metric  tons  and  state  the  amount  of  metal  exported  during  the  six 
months  covered;  also  the  name  of  the  mine  or  plant,  number  of 
claims  of  which  the  mine  is  composed,  and  the  number  of  employees 
and  workmen.  The  mine  owner  who  fails  to  present  this  report  at 
the  proper  time  will  be  fined  10  Peruvian  pounds  for  the  first  offense, 
20  pounds  for  the  second,  and  40  pounds  for  the  third,  and  in  the 
event  of  further  violation  of  the  law  the  mine  or  office  will  be  closed 
temporarily. 

Wireless  station. — The  Postal  and  Telegraph  Department  has 
been  authorized  to  construct  a  high-power  wireless  transmitting 
station  on  the  outskirts  of  Miraflores,  in  the  Province  of  Lima,  and 
also  a  receiving  station  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Magdalena,  of  the  same 
Province. 

New  highway. — In  order  to  increase  the  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  development  of  the  Camand  and  Majes  region  the  Executive 
has  authorized  the  construction  of  a  highway  connecting  the  two 
valleys  named.  The  work  will  be  done  by  local  residents  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  requiring  a  certain  amount  of.  work  per  year 
from  able-bodied  men,  and  the  expenditures  will  be  made  from  the 
highway  appropriation  of  the  Province  of  Camand. 

Free  importation  of  oil. — A  recent  Executive  resolution  author¬ 
izes  the  importation  of  mineral  oils,  naphtha  or  gasoline,  and  gas  oil 
free  of  duties. 

SALVADOR 

First  National  Expositions  Convention. — On  March  9,  1924, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  formally  opened  the  First  National 
Expositions  Convention  in  San  Salvador.  Officers  of  the  convention 
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were  elected,  representatives  of  each  branch  of  national  business  and 
social  improvement  being  included  in  the  honorary  committee.  A 
project  for  the  organization  of  expositions  and  sample  fairs  was  read 
at  the  opening  session. 

Brickyard. — A  new  brickyard  and  factory  for  cement  blocks 
established  in  the  city  of  Quezaltepeque  is  meeting  with  success. 

URUGUAY 

Official  Seed  Commission. — The  activities  of  the  Official  Seed 
Commission,  wliich  furnishes  to  farmers  mechanically  selected  seed  for 
the  most  important  crops  of  the  country,  were  in  1923  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  in  its  history,  since  by  a  law  of  April  17,  1923,  the  sum  of  300,000 
pesos  was  appropriated  for  credits  in  seed  guaranteed  by  the  State 
and  in  addition  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  increased  to  200,000  pesos 
the  amount  w’hich  it  annually  sets  aside  for  similar  credits  without 
guarantee.  Statistics  for  the  year  follow : 


Seeds 

Orders  i 

Kilos 

Value  (pesos) 

3,781 

1,011 

290 

170 

275 

3,003,830  1 
543,440  1 
273,500  : 
8,468  : 
54,000 

291,022.76 
42, 213.  72 
28,229.80 
6,766.40 
5,400.00 

Total . 

5,527 

3,883,238 

373, 632. 68 

Wool  exports  duty  free. — Exports  of  w'ashed  wool  up  to 
1,000,000  kilos  a  year  are  exempt  from  import  duty  for  six  years, 
beginning  December  1,  1923.  All  exports  over  this  amount  will  pay 
the  duties  previously  in  force. 

Promotion  of  agriculture. — The  message  presented  by  the 
National  Council  of  Administration  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
March,  1924,  gave  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  during  1923: 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  demands  made  by  agriculturists,  the  work  of  the 
commission  was  considerably  increased  during  the  year,  its  chief  activities 
being  the  following:  Inspection  of  growing  crops;  treatment  of  seeds  and  use  of 
fertilizers;  manufacture  and  sale  of  insecticides  and  fungicides;  supply  of  seeds  on 
credit;  advisory  service;  inspection  of  orchards  and  vineyards;  treatment  of  dis¬ 
eases;  assistance  to  agricultural  colonies;  inspection  of  plant  nurseries;  organi¬ 
zation  and  inspection  of  fruit-growing  cooperatives;  plowing  competition;  coop¬ 
eration  in  agricultural  fairs  and  in  the  farm  and  cattle  census;  plant  and  seed 
inspection  at  ports;  fumigation;  and  campaign  against  the  locust. 

Inspectors  made  2,446  crop  inspections  and  4,709  inspections  at  ports,  where  791 
lots  of  plants  or  seeds  were  fumigated.  One  thousand  two  hundred  fifty-two 
inquiries  were  answered  by  the  central  office,  where  186  seed  analyses  were  per¬ 
formed.  The  work  of  the  supply  department  increased  appreciably,  16,590  kilo¬ 
grams  of  insecticides  and  fungicides  and  3,878  liters  of  similar  products  having 
been  disposed  of  by  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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VENEZUELA 

New  ROAD. — The  President  of  the  State  of  Zulia  has  ordered  the 
construction  of  a  22  kilometer  road,  6  meters  wide,  from  the  town  of 
Bobures  to  the  mountain  district  of  Torondoy.  The  road  will  have 
two  bridges  and  the  necessary  drainage. 

Exhibition  of  cotton. — The  executive  committee  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  magazine  La  Hacienda  has  resolved  to  invite  growers  to  send 
samples  of  cotton  for  exhibition  in  the  exposition  of  coffee  and  cacao, 
which  this  committee  is  preparing  to  open  in  December,  1924,  on 
the  Centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho. 


I  ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


CHILE 

Investigation  of  exchange  fluctuations. — Early  in  April  Dr. 
Gregorio  Amundtegui,  rector  of  the  University  of  Chile,  called  a 
meeting  of  university  professors  and  other  interested  persons  at 
which  the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  outline  plans  for 
investigating  the  causes  of  fluctuations  in  Chilean  exchange;  Sefiores 
Francisco  Noguerra,  Daniel  Martner,  Eugenio  Puga,  and  Santiago 
Maquiavello,  professors  of  economics,  and  Sefiores  Moists  Poblete 
Troncoso  and  Rdbinson  Hermanssen,  professors  of  sociology.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  has  promised  his  cordial  cooperation  in  the  work 
of  this  committee. 

COLOMBIA 

Economic  conditions  in  Colombia. — In  an  interview  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  early  this  year,  that  official  states  that 
the  country  has  recovered  from  the  economic  depression  caused  by 
the  financial  crises  since  1920,  and  has  now  entered  upon  a  sound 
prosperity.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  above-mentioned 
interview: 

Due  to  the  marked  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee  the  producers  are  now  com¬ 
mencing  to  make  sufficient  profits,  and  the  revenues  from  this  staple  will  amount 
to  several  million  pesos.  According  to  the  trade  balance  an  increase  is  also  shown 
in  favor  of  export  trade,  and  practically  all  the  credits  obtained  by  the  merchants 
due  to  the  financial  crisis  have  been  paid.  Foreign  exchange  has  also  dropped 
considerably,  which  produces  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  brought  to  the 
country  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  three  years  ago.  The  present  rate  of 
exchange  has  placed  Colombian  money  on  a  footing  superior  to  the  American 
dollar.  It  is  now  more  advantageous  to  coin  the  gold  mined  in  the  country  than 
to  export  it,  and  also  to  receive  in  gold  the  balance  in  favor  of  export  trade. 
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All  treasury  payments  have  been  met  regularly  without  any  increase  in  taxa¬ 
tion.  All  public  services  have  been  paid,  as  also  the  foreign  debt  service  up  to 
March  31.  As  to  the  internal  debt,  amortization  of  9,516,000  pesos  of  various 
issues  has  been  made. 

Foreign  debt. — The  customhouses  of  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena 
in  1923  remitted  £25,000  for  payment  of  the  external  debt  in  London, 
and  the  National  Treasury  since  January  1,  1924,  has  also  remitted 
an  equal  sum  for  the  same  purpose.  Payment  on  the  Blair  loan, 
negotiated  in  New  York,  has  also  been  made  with  regularity. 

Revenues  of  Cundinamarca. — The  governor  of  Cundinamarca 
in  his  message  to  the  assembly  stated  that  during  the  year  1923  the 
departmental  revenues  increased  by  402,349  pesos,  which  sum  was 
used  for  construction  of  bridges,  improving  Government  buildings, 
and  similar  works.  In  the  proposed  budget  for  1924  a  surplus  of 
258,355  pesos  appears,  which  the  governor  suggests  be  used  for 
public  works. 

CUBA 

Amortization  of  bonds  of  the  internal  debt. — The  law  of 
October  9,  1922,  provides  that  all  surplus  revenues,  after  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  the  budget,  shall  be  applied  to  the  amortization  of  the  bonds 
issued  in  1917  to  the  amount  of  $30,000,000  at  6  per  cent  interest. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  decree  No.  431,  of 
April  2,  1924,  authorizes  $6,379,300  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds 
still  pending.  Of  this  sum  $875,900  is  allotted  for  the  purpose  in  the 
present  budget,  and  $5,503,400  will  be  provided  from  the  surplus 
revenues.  The  amortization  of  these  bonds  will  be  obligatory  from 
June  30,  1924,  after  which  date  they  will  cease  to  draw  interest. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  April  8,  1924.) 

American  money  invested  in  Cuba. — The  amount  of  American 
money  invested  in  Cuba  is  approximately  $1,250,000,000,  and  stands 
as  follows,  according  to  figures  recently  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce: 


Sugar  properties _  $750,  000,  000 

Railroads _  110,000,000 

Public  utilities _  100,  000,  000 

Hotels,  office  buildings,  and  other  city  real  estate.  80,  000,  000 

Miscellaneous  factories _  40,  000,  000 

Tobacco  and  cigars _  50,  000,  000 

Miscellaneous  agricultural  lands  other  than  those 

devoted  to  sugar  and  tobacco _  25,  000,  000 

Mining . 35,000,000 

Independent  docks,  warehouses,  and  terminal  fa¬ 
cilities _  10,  000,  000 

Merchandise _  30,  000,  000 

Banking _  20,  000,  000 


Total . . .  1,250,000,000 
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In  addition  to  this  amount,  United  States  investor  hold  about 
$110,000,000  of  Cuban  Government  bonds. 

PARAGUAY 

Branch  of  Argentine  bank. — Paraguayan  public  opinion  has 
welcomed  the  news  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Argentine 
National  Bank  has  decided  to  open  a  branch  in  Asuncidn,  since  it  is 
expected  that  the  new  bank  will  aid  in  promoting  commerce  between 
the  two  neighboring  Republics. 

SALVADOR 

Report  of  Minister  of  Finance. — In  the  report  of  Sr.  Ing.  don 
Gustavo  Vides,  Minister  of  Finance,  presented  to  the  National 
Assembly  on  February  28,  1924,  the  minister  says; 

The  budget  in  course  of  preparation  for  submission  to  the  Assembly  places 
the  estimated  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1924,  to  June  30,  1925,  at 
16,000,000  colones  and  the  estimated  expenditures  at  15,950,000  colones,  leaving 
a  favorable  balance  of  50,000  colones.  The  actual  expenditures  of  the  calendar 
year  1923  were  14,865,176.89  colones,  and  receipts  13,925,206.63  colones.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  revenues  for  1924-25  will  exceed  the  actual  receipts  of  1923 
by  1,084,827.11  colones. 


URUGUAY 

Public  debt. — The  message  of  the  National  Council  of  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  the  National  Assembly  on  March  15,  1924,  stated  the 
following  in  regard  to  the  national  debt: 

On  December  31,  1923,  the  national  debt  amounted  to  189,332,136.91  peso.^ 
a  sum  more  than  10,000,000  pesos  greater  than  the  bonds  in  circulation  cn 
December  31,  1922.  The  debt  was  increased  during  the  }’ear  by  the  emission 
of  securities  of  the  public  works  and  conversion  debt  of  1918,  legislative  palace 
construction  bonds,  railway  bonds.  La  Tablada  highway  construction  bonds, 
bonds  for  additions  and  improvements  to  the  Central  Military  Hospital,  rural 
progress  and  colonization  loan,  and  bonds  of  the  1923  public  debt  at  6.5  per 
cent.  This  debt  was  authorized  by  a  law  of  November  23,  1923,  not  to  exceed 
15,000,000  pesos,  bonds  being  issued  for  8,400,000  pesos  during  1923,  and  tlie 
balance  in  1924. 

Bonds  paid  off  during  the  year  include  the  5  per  cent  conversion  loan  of  1905, 
amounting  to  791,785.75  pesos,  the  consolidated  debt  of  Uruguay  (779,448  pe.sus), 
and  the  colonization  loan  of  500,000  pesos. 

Municipal  sanitation  bonds. — The  Montevideo  Departmental 
Council  of  Administration  has  been  authorized  to  issue  bonds  not  to 
exceed  5,000,000  pesos  in  series  of  1,000,000  pesos,  bearing  6.5 
annual  interest,  amortizable  in  15  years,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  for 
sanitary  works  in  the  department  of  Montevideo.  The  coimcil  is 
also  authorized  to  transfer  enough  bonds  to  repay  400,000  pesos 
advanced  from  the  loan  of  1922  to  pay  for  sewers  and  other  sanitary 
works. 


BOU\aA 


Tax  on  real  estate  transfers. — According  to  a  decree  issued 
February  1  of  the  present  year  the  tax  on  the  transfer  of  real  estate 
by  purchase,  or  of  securities  on  same,  shall  be  paid  as  follows:  (a) 
Where  the  purchase  price  does  not  exceed  50,000  bolivianos  the 
tax  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  present  rate  of  1  per  cent;  (6)  on 
transfers  where  the  amount  paid  is  100,000  boUvianos  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent  shall  be  paid  on  the  first  50,000,  and  IJ  per  cent  on  the 
remainder;  and  (c)  where  the  sum  involved  in  the  transfer  is  over 
100,000  bolivianos,  2  per  cent  shall  be  paid  on  everything  above  that 
amount,  and  on  the  first  100,000  bolivianos  according  to  (6). 

Recent  legislation. — Among  the  most  important  bills  passed 
by  the  1923-24  session  of  Congress,  which  closed  on  February  28 
last,  was  the  electoral  law.  This  law  not  only  guarantees  free¬ 
dom  of  suffrage,  making  government  intervention  impossible  and 
punishing  coaction,  bribery,  and  fraud,  but  also  provides  for  the 
representation  of  minorities. 

Owing  to  lack  of  time  discussion  of  the  proposed  press  law  was 
postponed  for  the  following  session  of  Congress,  to  open  August 
next,  when  said  bill  will  be  given  early  consideration. 

BRAZIL 

Permanent  Brazilian  commission  to  the  League  of  Nations. — 
A  decree  signed  by  the  President  of  Brazil  on  March  13,  1924, 
establishes  in  Geneva  a  permanent  office  to  have  chaise  of  Brazilian 
matters  connected  with  the  League  of  Nations.  The  mission  will 
be  composed  of  a  representative  with  the  rank  of  ambassador,  a 
minister  adjoint,  first  and  second  secretaries,  and  the  technical 
advisors  now  in  service  in  Geneva.  {Diario  Official,  March  15, 1924.) 


COSTA  RICA 

Temporary  rent  law. — The  President  issued  a  decree  on  March 
22,  1924,  effective  for  six  months,  prohibiting  the  raising  of  rents  for 
dwellings,  shops,  or  offices  above  the  rentals  of  March  1  (before  the 
earthquake),  except  in  the  case  of  new  houses.  Differences  between 
landlords  and  tenants  are  to  be  decided  by  the  local  authority  at  once. 

GUATEMALA 

Changes  in  the  hydrocarbon  law. — A  presidential  decree 
issued  on  February  25,  1924,  changed  the  law  on  hydrocarbons  passed 
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by  the  National  Assembly  on  May  25,  1922,  in  articles  6,  7,  8,  10,  11, 
12,  13,  19,  20,  28,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  39,  40,  42,  43,  50,  51,  54,  56,  57, 
and  68.  The  text  of  the  decree  is  published  in  the  Guatemalteco  of 
February  28,  1924. 

Supreme  Court  justices. — By  a  decree  of  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  the  following  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  appointed  for 
the  term  March  15,  1924,  to  March  15,  1928;  Chief  Justice,  Licenci- 
ado  Rodolfo  E.  Sandoval;  justices,  Licienciados  Quirino  Flores  y 
Flores,  Jos6  Serrano  Muft6z,  Abel  Paredes,  and  Juan  Francisco 
Rodriguez  Castillejo. 

PERU 

National  Defense  Fund. — A  recent  law,  No.  4936,  establishes 
the  National  Defense  Fund,  and  creates  several  new  taxes  to  provide 
the  necessary  revenues  for  this  purpose.  The  receipts  from  these 
new  taxes  will  be  used  annually  for  the  development  of  the  military 
and  naval  defense  plan.  Five  per  cent  of  the  revenues  created  by 
this  law  will  be  utilized  for  promoting  and  developing  target  practice 
among  civilians. 

Army  air  service  estabushed. — Law  No.  4935  authorizes  the 
President  to  create  an  army  air  service  and  to  issue  the  regulations 
governing  this  branch,  determining  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  flying  corps  in  regard  to  promotions,  retire¬ 
ment  fund,  and  in  the  event  of  their  death  pensions  for  their  widows 
and  children. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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brazil 


Universal  Postal  Convention. — On  February  20,  1924,  the 
President  of  Brazil  signed  a  decree  promulgating  the  Universal  Pt)8tal 
Convention,  final  protocol,  regulation  for  the  execution  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Postal  Convention  and  final  protocol  of  the  same ;  arrangement 
concerning  letters  and  packages  with  declared  value,  final  protocol, 
and  regulations;  and  Parcels  Post  Convention,  final  protocol,  and 
regulations  for  execution.  These  were  signed  by  Brazilian  represen¬ 
tatives  in  Madrid  in  October,  1920,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Brazilian 
Congress  on  January  14,  1922,  the  ratification  having  been  deposited 
with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Spain  on  January  30,  1924. 
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COLOMBIA-PANAMA 

Establishment  of  Diplomatic  Relations. — Diplomatic  relations 
have  been  established  between  Colombia  and  Panama. 

By  Article  III  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Colombia  of 
April  6, 1914,  which  came  into  force  in  March,  1922,  Colombia  recognized  Panama 
as  an  independent  nation  and  agreed,  in  accordance  with  the  Colombian  Law  of 
June  9,  1855,  that  the  boundary  with  Panama  should  be  “from  Cape  Tiburdn 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Rfo  de  la  Miel  and  following  the  mountain  chain  by 
the  ridge  of  Gandi  to  the  Sierra  de  Chugargun  and  that  of  Mali  going  down  by 
the  ridges  of  Nigue  to  the  heights  of  .Aspave  and  from  thence  to  a  point  on  the 
Pacific  half  way  between  Cocalito  and  La  Ardita.  ’’  Panama  was  not  a  party  to 
this  Treaty,  however,  and  regular  diplomatic  relations  had  never  been  established. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  a  meeting  was 
held  on  May  8,  1924,  at  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington  Ijetween  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Ministers  of  Colombia  and  Panama  in  the  United 
States.  The  Colombian  Minister  on  behalf  of  his  Government  informed  the 
Panaman  Minister  that  Colombia  recognizes  Panama  as  an  independent  nation 
and  would  be  pleased  to  receive  a  duly  accredited  agent  from  Panama  to  negotiate 
and  conclude  a  boundary  convention  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  and  to 
adjust  all  questions  of  pecuniary  liability  between  the  two  countries  in  accordance 
with  recognized  principles  of  law  and  precedents.  He  added  that  Colombia 
would  be  pleased  to  accredit  a  Minister  to  Panama.  The  Panaman  Minister 
replied  that  he  was  authorized  by  his  Government  to  express  gratification  at  the 
recognition  of  Panama  by  Columbia  as  an  independent  nation  and  added  that 
his  Government  would  despatch  a  duly  accredited  agent  for  the  above-mentioned 
purposes.  Panama  would  also  be  pleased  to  receive  a  Minister  accredited  by 
Columbia. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  the 
request  of  the  agreement  of  the  Ministers  to  be  accredited  by  Colombia  and 
Panama,  respectively,  if  Messrs.  Olaya  and  Alfaro  had  instructions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  Panaman  Minister  stated  that  he  was  authorized  to  inquire  whether 
Mr.  Nicolds  Victoria  J.  would  be  persona  grata  to  the  Colombian  Government. 
The  Colombian  Minister  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  inquired  whether  Doctor 
Jos^  Marfa  Gonzdlez  Valencia  would  be  persona  grata  to  Panama.  The  Panaman 
Minister  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  Secretary  then  stated  that  he  under¬ 
stood  that  both  Governments  earnestly  desired  the  establishment  of  regular 
diplomatic  relations  as  soon  as  possible  and  it  might  be  agreeable  to  both  Govern¬ 
ments  to  set  a  date  for  the  appointment  of  their  respective  Ministers,  and,  if  so, 
he  would  suggest  May  15  as  a  suitable  date,  it  being  mutually  agreed  that  both 
representatives  would  then  proceed  forthwith  to  their  respective  posts.  This 
was  accepted  by  both  Ministers.  A  procfcs  verbal  of  the  meeting  was  drawn  up 
in  triplicate  in  English  and  Spanish  and  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Ministers  of  Columbia  and  Panama. 

DO.M1NICAN  REPUBUC-HAITI 

Boundary  commission. — The  President  of  Haiti  has  appointed 
as  delegates  from  that  country  to  discuss  the  boundary  protocol 
with  the  delegates  from  the  Dominican  Republic  M.  Camilo  L4on, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  M.  Felix  Magloire,  ex- Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  This  question  is  to  be  submitted  to  His  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  XI  for  arbitration. 
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MEXICO-8PAIN 

Literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  property  rights. — A  treaty 
between  Mexico  and  Spain,  designed  to  safeguard  the  literary, 
scientific,  and  artistic  property  rights  of  the  nationals  of  the  two 
coimtries,  was  signed  March  31,  1924.  {,El  Universal,  Mexico  City, 
April  9,  1924.) 

MEXICO-UNITED  STATES 

Third  members  op  United  States-Mexican  Claims  Commis¬ 
sions. — Dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio,  legal  adviser  to  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  accepted  the  joint  invitation  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  to  serve  as  the  third  member  of  the  special  claims  commission 
constituted  by  a  convention  ratified  February  19,  1924.  The  commis¬ 
sion  will  hold  its  sessions  in  Mexico  City,  and  will  undertake  the 
adjustment  of  claims  originating  from  1910  to  1920. 

Dr.  Octavio  is  permanent  legal  adviser  of  the  Brazilian  Federal 
Government.  He  also  was  legal  adviser  of  the  Brazilian  peace 
commission  at  Paris  in  1918,  and  later  was  appointed  undersecretary 
of  state  and  attorney  general  of  Brazil.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  juridical  and  social  science  of  the  University  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Mr.  C.  Van  Vollenhoven,  professor  in  the  University  of  Leyden 
and  representative  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  of  The  Hague,  will  be  the  third  member  of  the  General 
Claims  Commission.  Ratifications  of  the  convention  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  establishing  this  convention  were 
exchanged  March  1,  1924. 


_ PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
“  ;andEDUCATION.*  " 


ARGENTINA 

School  for  subnormal  children. — On  March  17,  1924,  a  special 
school  for  subnormal  or  retarded  children  was  opened  under  the 
patronage  of  the  faculty  of  medical  science  of  Rosario. 

La  Plata  University  courses. — The  faculty  of  chemistry  and 
pharmacy  of  La  Plata  reopened  its  courses  on  March  17.  The 
faculty  of  engineering  is  provided  with  a  new  hydraulic  experiment 
station  which  has  a  water  pressure  pump  capable  of  lifting  300  liters 
a  second  for  6  feet  to  supply  water  for  experiments  on  models  of 
canals  and  rivers  constructed  in  the  grounds  of  the  experiment  station. 
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CIDLE 

University  courses  for  women. — The  Catholic  University  of 
Santiago  is  adding  to  its  curriculum  courses  for  women,  which  will 
include  the  following  subjects:  Pliilosophy,  history,  art,  literature, 
foreign  languages,  accounting,  law,  economics,  pedagogy,  child  study, 
and  hygiene. 

Gift  to  the  University'  of  Chile. — Sra.  Paulina  Bernard  de 
New'man  has  presented  to  the  University  of  Chile  the  valuable 
scientific  instruments  and  library  of  her  late  husband,  Sr.  Carlos 
Newman,  a  gift  valued  at  more  than  200,000  pesos,  and  the  donation 
of  greatest  consequence  thus  far  received  by  the  university. 

Instruction  against  alcoholism. — The  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  rector  of  the  University 
of  Chile  the  sum  of  50,000  pesos  to  be  expended  in  teaching  material, 
lectures,  and  courses  shoMYng  the  evil  effects  of  alcoholism  and  tend¬ 
ing  to  form  a  strong  sentiment  against  this  evil.  The  Director  of 
Primar}'  Education  will  receive  250,000  pesos  for  similar  instruction. 

Foreign  lecturers. — Prof.  Paul  Hazard,  of  Paris,  has  been 
engaged  by  the  University  of  Chile  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on 
French  literature  during  the  present  academic  year,  some  of  which 
will  be  open  to  the  public.  It  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Ren4  Sand,  secretary 
of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  eminent  specialist  in  social 
t  hygiene,  will  also  come  to  the  university  next  spring. 

Free  evening  high  school. — A  free  evening  high  school,  open  to 
both  men  and  w'omen,  has  been  established  in  Valdivia.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects  are  taught:  Spanish,  including  special  courses  for 
foreigners;  theory  of  chemistry,  especially  for  drug  clerks  and  indus¬ 
trial  employees;  mathematics;  physics;  botany;  zoology;  French, 
German,  and  English;  industrial  drawing;  and  history. 

COLOMBIA 

Scholarships  in  Chile  for  Colombian  students. — Juan  de  la 
Cruz  Guerra  and  Efralm  Salazar  S.  have  been  named  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  to  hold  the  scholarships  which  the  Chilean 
Government  granted  to  Colombia  in  the  vocational  school  of 
Santiago. 

Schools  in  Cundinamarca  and  Cauca. — The  school  attendance 
in  the  department  of  Cundinamarca  was  increased  in  1922  by  the 
registration  of  2,315  pupils.  During  the  year  1923  there  were  725 
city  and  country  schools  in  operation  in  this  department,  with  an 
enrollment  of  39,000  pupils.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  the  school  attendance  is  4.5  per  cent  of  the  population.  A 
project,  approved  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Assembly  of  Cundinamarca,  propmsing  the  establish- 
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merit  of  summer  courses  for  country  teachers,  to  be  given  in  Bogota 
every  year  during  December  and  January.  Each  teacher  would  be 
provided  with  a  small  allowance  for  maintenance  during  the  course. 

In  the  department  of  Cauca  there  are  172  schools  with  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  15,740  pupils,  or  7  per  cent  of  the  population,  an  increase  over 
the  previous  year  of  23  schools  and  1,882  pupils. 

ECUADOR 

Ecuadorian  elected  president  of  Pan  American  Student 
League. — Sr.  Luis  A.  Buendia,  a  graduate  of  the  Institute  Mejia, 
the  Normal  School,  and  the  School  of  Engineering  of  Quito,  now  of 
Columbia  University,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Pan  American 
Student  League  to  succeed  Mr.  Philip  Leonard  Green.  Sr.  Buendia, 
who  was  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Panama  Electric  Company 
in  Panama,  is  an  associate  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers.  In  his  new  office  he  intends  to  organize  a 
Pan  American  campaign  for  the  exchange  of  students. 

GUATEMALA 

Arbor  Day. — ^Arbor  Day  has  been  fixed  by  presidential  decree  as 
May  15,  to  be  celebrated  annually  in  all  schools  in  every  town  and 
rural  community.  The  heads  of  departmental  governments  and 
municipal  authorities  will  see  that  a  large  number  of  ornamental  and 
useful  trees  is  planted  on  that  day  with  appropriate  public  exercises 
emphasizing  the  benefits  of  trees. 

MEXICO 

Ibero-American  library. — The  Ibero-American  library  and  Hall 
of  Flags  of  Spanish-speaking  Nations  in  Mexico  City,  formerly  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  were  dedicated  on  April  25  last  by  Sr. 
Jos6  Vasconcelos,  secretary  of  education,  in  a  noteworthy  address. 
The  Beethoven  Choral  Club  sang  three  selections,  which  were  much 
applauded. 

Cultural  mission. — As  reported  in  the  Bulletin  for  December, 
1923,  Srta.  Elena  Torres  suggested  to  the  Department  of  Education 
the  formation  of  a  cultural  mission  to  go  to  the  State  of  Morelos  and 
put  cooperative  principles  into  practice  in  education.  Such  a  mission, 
headed  by  Srta.  Torres,  assisted  by  a  carpenter,  a  baker,  a  teacher 
of  small  trades,  and  a  graduate  nurse,  spent  somewhat  more  than  six 
months  in  the  town  of  San  Jos6,  State  of  Morelos,  where,  at  a  cost 
of  1,120  pesos  to  the  Government,  a  school  and  farm  center  was 
established.  It  consists  of  classrooms,  living  quarters  for  teachers, 
accommodations  for  health  work,  a  vegetable  garden,  and  grounds 
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for  raising  other  crops  and  for  breeding  domestic  animals.  The 
land  was  the  gift  of  the  village  authorities,  while  all  the  residents 
shared  in  the  work.  They  were  easily  won  over  to  the  program  of 
I  education,  and  were  devoted  to  the  teachers,  about  whom  corridos, 
or  ballads,  were  written  by  local  bards. 

NICARAGUA 

Scholarship  in  printing. — The  Government  is  sending  Fernando 
Estrada  Vanegas  to  the  United  States  to  study  linotype  printing 
and  photography.  He  has  been  granted  a  monthly  stipend  of  80 
colones  until  he  completes  his  studies,  which  must  be  within  two 
years.  He  has  contracted  with  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  upon 
his  return  to  teach  students  selected  by  the  ministry  to  learn  the 
printer’s  and  photographer’s  arts. 

Woman  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education. — A  new  epoch  for 
the  advancement  of  women  was  opened  in  Nicaragua  by  the  Presi¬ 
dential  appointment  of  Sefiorita  Juana  Molina  to  the  post  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction.  Sefiorita  Molina,  who  is  now  under 
teaching  contract  in  a  university  in  the  United  States,  is  endeavoring 
to  secure  her  release  from  the  contract  in  order  to  return  to  her 
country,  there  to  take  up  the  first  governmental  post  given  to  a 
woman. 

German  scientist  at  University  of  Leon. — Karl  Sapper,  an 
eminent  German  scientist  representing  the  universities  and  higher 
technical  schools  of  Germany,  lectured  March  10  at  the  University 
of  Le6n,  after  a  reception  tendered  to  him  by  the  faculties  of  medi¬ 
cine,  surgery,  law,  and  the  notary  school.  Professor  Sapper’s  lecture 
was  on  the  causes,  actions,  and  results  of  volcanic  action,  with 
classification  of  the  different  kinds  of  volcanic  formation  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  his  points  by  reference  to  neighboring  mountains  of 
Central  America. 

PANAMA 

Agricultural  School. — The  agricultural  school  to  be  conducted 
by  Mr.  J.  Staten  on  his  property  at  Alanje,  Chiriquf,  in  accordance 
with  a  contract  with  the  Government,  was  opened  on  April  15,  1924. 
The  Government  is  paying  for  the  instruction  of  18  Panamanians, 
2  from  each  Province,  in  modem  farming,  dairy  methods,  and 
cattle  raising. 

End  of  teachers’  summer  course. — The  summer  course  for 
teachers  organized  by  Doctor  M6ndez  Pereira,  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  held  in  the  National  Institute,  closed  on  March  26, 
1924,  with  an  evening  program  of  music,  addresses,  and  a  discourse 
delivered  over  the  radio  by  President  Porras  from  his  palace. 
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PARAGUAY 

International  festival  in  the  Republic  of  Argentina 
School. — On  March  24  last  a  festival  was  held  in  the  Republic  of 
Argentina  School  in  Asunci6n  to  celebrate  the  presentation  of  a  gift 
made  to  the  school  by  the  Argentine  Council  of  Education.  This 
gift  consisted  of  schoolbooks,  illustrated  posters,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  school  material,  valued  at  3,000  Argentine  pesos.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  similar  gift  was  made  by  the  special  committee  formed  in 
Asuncidn  under  the  auspices  of  the  Argentine  Association,  which  also 
offered  four  money  prizes  to  pupils  of  the  school  excelling  in  work  and 
conduct. 

PERU 

Scholarship  in  University  of  San  Marcos. — With  the  object  of 
helping  the  members  who  have  large  families  and  in  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  development  of  intellectual  culture,  the  Association  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Employees  has  resolved  to  maintain  a  scholarship  in  the 
University  of  San  Marcos,  to  be  awarded  to  any  member’s  son  who 
fills  the  required  qualifications. 

SALVADOR 

School  facts. — The  President  in  his  message  to  the  Nations 
Assembly  on  February  15,  1924,  gave  the  following  school  facts: 

During  the  year  the  Department  of  Public  Primary  Education  had  733  schools, 
attended  by  an  average  of  28,605  pupils,  registration  showing  36,570  children. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  local  board  of  education  in  townships  the 
number  of  non-official  members  was  extended  to  six,  three  places  being  given  to 
women  or  men  of  high  standing  in  the  locality,  early  beneOcial  results  showing 
in  increased  attendance  of  pupils. 

By  a  legislative  decree  of  May  8, 1923  (seethe  Bulletin  for  September,  1923), 
the  Special  Public  Instruction  Treasury  was  created  to  collect  the  education 
appropriations  from  various  sources  and  invest  them  in  much-needed  school 
buildings  and  supplies.  The  building  section  has  thus  erected  schoolhouses  in 
Soyapango,  Zaragoza,  Chinameca,  and  the  port  of  La  Libertad,  rebuilt  the  voca¬ 
tional  school  of  Santa  Ana,  enlarged  the  San  Sebastidn  school,  and  done  other 
construction  work.  The  Patronato  Escolar  Salvadorefio  (see  the  Bulletin  for 
August,  1923)  is  engaged  in  welfare  work  in  connection  with  the  public  schools. 
In  San  Salvador  the  escuela  t6cnico-prActica  for  young  women  learning  pro¬ 
fessions  and  trades,  and  the  practice  school,  as  well  as  the  girls’  normal  school 
in  its  new  building,  all  gave  satisfactory  results.  Two  German  educators  are 
shortly  arriving  to  reorganize  the  boys’  normal  school. 

New  schools. — The  city  of  San  Vicente  now  has  a  night  school 
for  women. 

On  February  15  an  industrial  school  was  opened  in  San  Salvador,  ia 
which  trades  and  minor  industries  are  taught  to  girls  without  means 
of  support. 
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Public  primary  instruction. — In  the  school  year  of  1923  there 
were  in  the  Republic  1,045  public  primary  schools,  taught  by  2,800 
teachers,  the  total  registration  being  120,583  pupils  and  the  average 
attendance  93,974.  There  were  also  65  evening  courses  for  adults, 
taught  by  238  teachers;  the  registration  was  6,678  and  the  average 
attendance  4,372.  Primary  instruction  was  also  given  in  two  normal 
schools,  two  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  three  open-air  schools, 
a  kindergarten,  and  a  class  for  subnormal  children.  There  were  22 
traveling  teachers.  Gymnasium  work,  singing,  modeling,  sloyd,  sew¬ 
ing,  commercial  subjects,  drawing,  foreign  languages,  and  stereop- 
ticon  lectures  w'ere  part  of  the  curriculum  of  both  day  and  evening 
schools.  School  libraries  and  dental  clinics  were  also  at  the  service 
of  the  children. 

For  some  years  the  educational  authorities  have  endeavored  to 
foster  harmonious  cooperation  between  parents  and  teachers,  and  it  is 
a  matter  for  congratulation  that  in  1923  this  mutual  helpfulness  was 
augmented  to  a  marked  extent  under  nonofheial  auspices,  thanks  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  School  Protective  Associations, 
one  of  which  exists  in  almost  every  school.  These  associations  are  of 
spe<‘ial  assistance  to  poor  children,  furnishing  them  food,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  school  books. 

Physical  education. — The  National-  Commission  of  Physical 
Education  reports  that  during  1923  the  following  number  partici¬ 
pated  in  various  games  and  sports  on  the  athletic  fields  under  the 
supervision  of  the  commission;  Directed  games,  439,646;  free  games, 
630,724;  gymnasium  exercises,  78,285;  football,  62,714;  basket  ball, 
165,584;  volley  ball,  177,437;  baseball,  30,998;  sports,  275,462; 
tennis,  35,477;  tug-of-w'ar,  2,483;  boxing,  7,742;  captain  ball,  4,747; 
fencing,  1,723;  push  ball,  13,059;  croquet,  607;  dancing,  829;  effi¬ 
ciency  tests,  10,146;  maneuvers,  3,756;  hand  ball,  3,967;  athletics, 
99,209;  indoor  baseball,  4,226;  Rugby,  80;  giant  volley  ball,  1,299. 
The  number  of  small  children  attending  the  playgrounds  was  114,076; 
of  older  children,  686,381 ;  of  adults,  275,609;  and  of  mothers,  70,244. 
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Library  for  workmen. — The  First  of  May  Philharmonic  Society, 
which  has  been  very  active  in  endeavoring  to  improve  educational 
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conditions  among  the  laboring  classes,  has  established  in  La  Paz  a 
library  for  workmen,  inaugurated  on  March  29. 

BIUVZIL 

Sao  Paulo  State  Labor  Bureau. — The  Brazilian  American  of 
March  29  describes  the  labor  bureau  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
established  next  to  the  Inunigrant’s  Hospice,  in  the  city  of  the  same 
name.  This  bureau  cares  for  newly  arrived  foreigners  and  those 
who  have  come  from  other  parts  of  Brazil  to  seek  work.  The 
bureau  supplies  information  as  to  the  labor  market,  and  also  to  pro¬ 
spective  buyers  as  to  land  for  sale,  situation,  area,  suitability  for 
various  products,  distance  from  the  railroad,  and  approximate  price. 
The  Labor  Bureau  keeps  posted  on  all  kinds  of  information  useful  to 
the  immigrants  and  pays  expenses  for  themselves  and  their  families 
to  any  part  of  the  State.  The  quarterly  bulletin  of  this  bureau  was 
described  in  last  month’s  Bulletin. 

CHILE 

IjABOR  code. — ^At  a  meeting  on  April  1,  1924,  of  the  President,  the 
cabinet  ministers,  and  parliamentary  leaders  it  was  decided  to  include 
the  labor  code  in  the  program  of  preferential  legislation  for  the  present 
Congress  and  to  hasten  as  much  as  possible  the  report  of  the  mixed 
parliamentary  commission'  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  code.  {El 
Mercuric,  Santiago,  April  2,  1924.) 

COLOMBIA 

Campaign  in  favor  of  pubuc  education  and  prohibition. — 
Seeking  to  improve  conditions  among  the  laboring  class,  the  General 
Council  of  Workmen  has  approved  a  resolution  urging  free  compulsory 
education  and  restriction  of  alcoholic  beverages.  The  resolution  reads 
as  follows: 

Be  U  resolved,  That  illiteracy  being  the  worst  enemy  of  progress  and  freedom, 
popular  education  shall  be  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  labor  legislation,  and,  with 
this  purpose  in  view,  all  Workmen’s  Councils  are  requested  to  use  their  influence 
with  legislative  bodies  to  pass  a  law  amending  the  Constitution  to  the  effect  that 
education  in  Colombia  be  free  and  obligatory. 

Be  it  also  resolved,  To  initiate  a  campaign  against  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
as  one  of  the  great  patriotic  duties  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  and 
society  in  general,  insomuch  as  the  excessive  use  of  liquors,  apart  from  causing 
physical  and  moral  degeneration  to  the  individual,  is  one  of  the  greatest  detri¬ 
ments  to  the  well-being  and  betterment  of  the  laboring  class.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  protect  future  generations  from  this  evil,  it  is  urged  upon  all  workmen 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  alcoholic  or  fermented  beverages  in  their  homes,  and,  by 
giving  a  good  example,  impress  upon  their  children  the  principle  that  moral  free¬ 
dom  in  the  individual  consists  in  not  being  a  slave  to  his  own  desires  and  passions. 
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Oblmsatory  insurance. — The  Def)artment  of  Industries  has 
recommended  that  ail  the  provincial  governors  enforce  the  existing 
regulations  on  obligatory  collective  insurance  for  workmen,  and  has 
requested  detailed  information  on  the  companies  that  have  obtained 
this  insurance  for  their  employees  and  workmen,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  and  keeping  in  the  department  a  full  report  on  the  subject. 

GUATEMALA 

Labor  industrial  exposition. — The  labor  element  of  Guate¬ 
mala  held  an  Industrial  Exposition  on  May  1,  1924,  the  world  labor 
day,  awarding  prizes  amounting  to  17,000  pesos  national  currency. 
There  were  over  30  exhibitors  of  Guatemalan  manufactured  products. 

MEXICO 

Law  on  strikes  and  ixickouts. — The  Committees  on  Labor  and 
Social  Welfare  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  formulating  a  pro¬ 
posed  law  on  strikes  and  lockouts,  which  would  serve  to  interpret 
Paragraphs  XVIII  and  XIX  of  Article  123  of  the  Constitution.  Data 
which  would  aid  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  bill  have  been  requested 
from  all  organizations,  such  as  labor  unions  and  the  Federation  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  which  can  supply  helpful  information 
concerning  labor  conflicts  or  the  cost  of  national  production. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  bill  may  be  in  shape  by  August,  so  that  it 
may  be  one  of  the  first  submitted  to  the  Thirty-first  Congress.  {El 
Universal,  Mexico  City,  March  31,  1924.) 

Mini.mum  wage. — On  March  28,  1924,  the  municipal  council  of 
Mexico  City  set  one  peso  fifty  centavos  a  day,  including  Sundays,  as 
the  minimum  wage  for  day  laborers  employed  by  the  Municipality. 
{El  Universal,  March  29,  1924.) 

Labor  Accidents. — The  Bureau  of  Labor  states  that  the  total 
number  of  labor  accidents  reported  in  1923  was  17,675,  13,445  of 
which  were  slight,  3,761  serious,  and  469  fatal.  Compensation  was 
paid  by  employers  to  the  amount  of  1,195,865  pesos,  divided  as 
follow's:  Temporary  disability,  789,826  pesos;  deaths,  373,161  pesos; 
and  permanent  partial  disability,  32,878  pesos.  Statistics  for  the 
most  important  industries  were  as  follows: 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Industry 

workers 

workers 

employed 

injured 

Mining  and  metallurgy . . . . 

. .  72,527 

13,  828 

Textile _ 

_  10,701 

67 

Petroleum _ 

. . .  9,525 

214 

Transportation _ _ _ 

_  3, 092 

3,  149 

Foodstuffs _ 

. .  1,935 

8 
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Statistics  were  obtained  in  1923  from  firms  employing  an  average  of 
163,209  workers,  while  in  1922  figures  were  reported  for  only  61,696 
workers.  The  proportion  of  fatal  accidents  was  less  in  1923,  the 
number  for  the  previous  year  having  been  362,  thus  indicating  that 
both  employers  and  employees  are  taking  added  precautions  for 
safety.  {El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  May  13,  1924.) 

URUGUAY  • 

National  Labor  Bureau. — In  1923  the  inspectors  of  this  bureau 
made  40,121  visits  to  commercial  and  industrial  establishments 
coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  for  the  eight-hour  day, 
weekly  rest,  labor  accident  prevention  and  compensation,  obligatory 
use  of  chairs  for  workers  in  stores  and  factories,  prohibition  of  night 
work  in  bakeries,  and  other  labor  laws.  (Message  of  the  National 
Council  of  Administration,  Diario  OJicial,  March  15,  1924.) 


ARGENTINA 


Free  .maternity  service  in  the  home. — A  municipal  ordinance 
of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  passed  on  June  26,  1923,  provided  for 
free  maternity  service  in  the  home.  The  city  is  zoned  for  the  efficient 
execution  of  this  service,  which  is  carried  on  by  maternity  hospitals, 
visiting  midwives,  and  a  staff  of  obstetricians.  The  maternity 
hospitals  have  clinics  for  the  examination  and  treatment  of  pregnant 
women,  and  care  for  women  whose  condition  does  not  permit  their 
being  attended  in  their  homes.  The  maternity  hospitals  and  district 
offices  direct  the  services  to  be  rendered  by  the  staff  of  physicians 
and  midwives.  The  latter  visit  women  during  pregnancy,  as  well  as 
attending  them  at  childbirth  and  during  the  period  immediately 
following. 

The  staff  of  physicians  is  composed  of  specialists  attached  to  the 
maternity  hospitals.  They  receive  a  monthly  salary,  while  mid¬ 
wives  are  paid  a  fixed  sum  per  case.  The  sanitary  bureau  provides 
free  medicine  and  antiseptic  material  for  births  attended  in  the 
homes.  Funds  necessary  for  the  service  up  to  the  sum  of  60,000 
pesos  were  provided  from  the  section  of  special  ordinances  of  the 
municipal  budget  of  1923,  the  service  being  thereafter  incorporated 
as  a  regular  section  of  future  budgets. 
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The  importance  of  this  maternity  service  in  Buenos  Aires  is 
great,  since  approximately  1,811,000  people,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Argentina,  live  in  that  city. 

BOLIVIA 

Sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. — With  the  purpose  in  view  of 
protecting  public  morals  and  maintaining  order  the  Government  has 
ordered  that  all  shops,  establishments,  or  amusement  places  where 
liquor  is  sold  shall  close  at  12.30  at  night,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  days  of  carnival,  December  24  and  31,  and  August  5  and  6.  This 
order  affects  the  entire  Republic,  and  proprietors  of  said  establish¬ 
ments  who  do  not  comply  with  the  order  will  be  arrested  and  fined 
50  bolivianos  for  each  and  every  violation. 

Maria  Isabel  Home. — Under  this  name  a  home  for  women  who 
have  no  means  of  support  has  been  founded  in  La  Paz  by  Seftora 
Sara  G.  de  S4enz.  It  was  inaugurated  in  March  of  the  present  year. 

Mirafixjres  hospital. — ^A  new  ward  for  pay  patients  has  been 
finished  in  the  Miraflores  hospital  of  La  Paz.  A  maternity  ward 
will  also  be  completed  very  shortly. 

Satitiday  half  holiday.^ — Following  the  custom  established  by 
several  commercial  houses,  the  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company 
of  La  Paz  has  established  a  Saturday  half  holiday  the  year  around, 
closing  its  offices  at  12  o’clock. 

Recent  legislation. — See  page  731. 

BRAZIL 

Juvenile  court. — This  new  court  in  the  Federal  District,  which 
opened  on  March  3,  1924,  had  already  begun  to  show  good  results 
by  the  end  of  the  first  month,  having  in  that  time  had  before  it  112 
abandoned  children,  10  abnormal  ones  being  sent  to  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  while  27  were  sent  to  agricultural  colonies,  and  3 
were  entered  in  the  “15  of  November”  School.  The  remaining 
children  were  taken  by  charitable  institutions.  It  is  hoped  that 
before  long  the  Government  will  use  some  of  the  funds  provided  for 
charity  to  establish  a  school  to  care  for  the  little  vagabonds  rescued 
from  the  evils  of  city  streets  by  the  juvenile  court. 

CHILE 

Women’s  Rights  Association. — In  April  last  an  association  was 
formed  in  Santiago  to  work  for  the  civil,  administrative,  and  political 
rights  of  the  Chilean  woman,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  International  Suffrage  Convention  held  in  Rome  last  year. 
Seiiora  Rosa  E^ter  Rodrfguez  de  Alessandri,  wife  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  is  the  honorary  president,  the  statement  of  organiza- 
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tion  being  signed  by  the  presidents  of  approximately  15  important 
women’s  organizations. 

Asociacion  del  Trabajo. — Forty-one  new  firms  of  manufacturers 
and  merchants,  employing  approximately  4,000  persons,  have  joined 
the  Industrial  Association,  which  is  extending  its  usefulness  by  means 
of  a  complete  health  service,  including  consultations,  treatments, 
and  dental,  maternity,  and  nursing  service,  created  especially  for 
employees  and  other  persons  of  the  middle  class.  The  association 
already  has  a  legal  consultation  service,  savings  bank,  and  employ¬ 
ment  bureau,  and  insurance,  information,  and  investigation 
departments. 

Traveling  clinic  for  social  diseases. — ^As  noted  in  the  May, 
1924,  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  Dr.  Salas,  head  of  the  Experimental 
Hygiene  Section  of  the  Army,  accompanied  by  a  corps  of  assistants, 
made  in  February  and  March  of  this  year  a  tour  of  the  chief  cities 
and  towns  of  southern  Chile  in  a  railroad  car  fitted  up  as  a  traveling 
clinic.  By  means  of  a  short  parade  through  each  town,  in  which 
large  signs  were  displayed  and  brief  talks  given,  the  public  was  invited 
to  a  meeting  in  a  theater  and  to  attend  the  clinic,  where  examinations 
were  made,  treatments  given,  and  further  treatments  prescribed. 
Many  pamphlets  w’ere  distributed  in  factories,  workshops,  schools, 
and  homes,  as  well  as  at  the  theater  meetings.  President  Alessandri, 
on  the  return  of  the  mission,  expressed  his  warm  approval  of  the 
work  accomplished. 

Cornerstone  of  workers’  village. — The  cornerstone  of  the 
workers’  village  at  the  Talcahuano  naval  base  was  laid  on  March 
16,  in  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  other  noted 
persons.  It  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  the  Bulletin  that 
this  village  is  to  consist  of  238  houses,  2  schools,  a  building  for  the 
cooperative  store,  one  for  theatrical  performances  and  lecturt«,  and 
a  library. 

Red  Cross. — In  April  last  the  Chilean  Red  Cross  reported  clinics 
and  centers  for  aid  to  the  sick  in  82  different  places  in  the  Republic. 
With  the  hoped-for  increase  in  the  May  roll  call  of  its  previous  mem¬ 
bership  of  30,000,  the  central  organization  had  under  consideration 
a  nation-wide  plan  for  extending  its  medical  services  as  much  as 
possible  so  as  to  afford  assistance  to  sick  persons  by  means  of  clinics 
or  home  visits,  especially  in  places  where  hospital  facilities  and 
dispensaries  are  lacking. 

As  an  instance  of  health  work  the  child  health  center  of  the  Tal¬ 
cahuano  chapter  may  be  cited,  tliis  center  having  cared  for  an  average 
of  52  babies  a  day  during  1923,  distributing  many  feedings  for  the 
children,  as  well  as  nourishing  food  for  mothers. 

Aid  to  prisoners. — A  special  committee  of  the  Band  of  Mercy  in 
Santiago  is  caring  for  the  families  of  prisoners  and  taking  charge  of 
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their  correspondence.  This  committee  also  has  a  box  in  the  Central 
Post  Office  where  newspapers  and  magazines  for  prisoners  may  be 
deposited. 

Another  new  playground  in  Santiago. — Early  in  April  a  new 
playground,  entered  by  vine-covered  gateways  leading  to  pergolas  of 
roses,  was  opened  in  a  beautiful  location  on  the  Avenida  Matta  in 
Santiago.  This  playground  is  particularly  noteworthy,  since  its 
equipment  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  one  woman,  Srta.  Yolanda  Ugarte 
Labb6,  an  officer  of  the  Sociedad  de  Beneficencia  Escolar,  who  by  a 
recital  of  poetry  raised  sufficient  funds  to  provide  slides,  swings, 
trapezes,  bars,  teeters,  and  flying  rings,  the  latter  constructed  by  the 
vocational  school.  The  playground,  which  is  divided  into  three 
parts — one  for  boys,  another  for  girls,  and  the  third  for  tiny  chil¬ 
dren — also  has  space  for  games.  In  the  presence  of  Seflor  Alessandri, 
President  of  the  Republic,  Sr.  Rogelio  Ugarte,  mayor  of  Santiago, 
who  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  three 
playgrounds  of  the  Sociedad  de  Beneficencia  Escolar,  and  many 
other  persons,  this  latest  one  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Santiago. 

COLOMBIA 

PuBUC  CHARITIES  IN  CuNDiNAMARCA  — The  new  hospital  build¬ 
ings  which  the  Board  of  Charities  of  Cundinamarca  is  constructing 
near  Bogot4  in  the  section  of  La  Hortua  will  have  acconunodations 
for  more  than  a  thousand  patients.  During  1923  approximately 
150,000  pesos  were  spent  for  the  work  on  this  hospital.  Three  of 
the  buildings  have  been  completed,  each  one  containing  four  general 
and  four  surgical  wards.  A  large  ward  for  maternity  patients  is 
practically  finished. 

Construction  of  the  country  home  for  children  is  progressing 
rapidly,  as  is  also  the  building  of  a  modem  asylum  for  the  insane 
on  the  El  Tabl6n  plantation. 

COSTA  RICA 

Red  Cross  activities. —  Mr.  John  Minor  Keith  gave  to  the  Costa 
Rican  Red  Cross  a  lot  in  the  Luj4n  section  of  San  Jos4  on  which  a 
temporary  building  was  erected  to  accommodate  poor  families  ren¬ 
dered  homeless  by  the  earthquake.  It  was  named  the  American  Red 
Cross  Shelter. 

The  Red  Cross  of  the  United  States  was  the  first  outside  of  Costa 
Rica  to  send  money  for  the  relief  of  earthquake  sufferers.  Its  first 
remittance  of  $2,500,  sent  through  the  American  minister,  reached 
San  Jos4  on  March  8,  a  second  donation  of  $2,500  arriving  two  or 
three  days  later. 

Donations  were  received  by  the  National  Relief  Committee,  of 
which  the  Red  Cross  is  a  part.  All  the  foreign  colonies  in  Costa 
Rica  and  numerous  organizations  outside  the  country  sent  condo- 
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lences  and  many  gave  money.  The  Government  of  Guatemala 
presented  $5,000. 

The  Red  Cross  of  Costa  Rica  organized  detachments  to  go  to 
outlying  towns  and  districts  to  aid  earthquake  sufferers  and  opened 
headquarters  for  medical  and  material  relief  in  San  Jos6.  The 
Junior  Red  Cross  was  useful  in  taking  the  census  of  dwellings  in  the 
city  and  the  census  of  school  children. 

Housing  situation. — A  technical  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  examine  the  houses  of  San  Jose  and 
declare  w'hich  were  unsafe  by  reason  of  damage  in  the  earthquakes 
of  the  first  week  in  March. 

Dofla  Adela  v.  de  Jimenez  and  her  sons,  who  built  house-s  in  San 
Jos6  which  stood  the  test  of  the  recent  shock,  have  submitted  an 
offer  to  the  Government  for  building  moderate-priced  earthquake- 
proof  dwellings.  The  plans  call  for  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000 
in  three  portions  in  five  years.  The  first  portion,  $250,000,  would 
be  used  to  construct  houses  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  in  cost, 
including  the  land.  The  terms  of  payment  would  be  8  per  cent 
annual  interest  and  4  per  cent  annual  amortization. 

Construction  will  be  made  less  expensive  due  to  the  six  months’ 
exemption  from  customs  duties  on  building  materials.  A  decree  to 
this  effect  was  signed  on  March  29.  Other  building  projects  are 
also  being  presented  to  Congress.  The  Temporary  Rent  Law  (see 
p.  731)  bears  on  the  housing  situation. 

Appropriation  ixir  reixirm  school. — A  Government  appropria¬ 
tion  of  200,000  colones  is  to  be  given  to  the  Association  for  the 
Reform  of  Minors  to  use  in  its  work. 


CUBA 

Rafael  de  Cardenas  day  nursery. — About  the  end  of  April  of 
the  present  year  the  Rafael  de  Cdrdenas  day  nursery  was  officially 
opened  in  Habana.  This  very  worthy  charity  is  due  to  the  altruistic 
efforts  of  Sefiora  Antonia  Culmell  Cardenas,  who  founded  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  provided  the  necessary  equipment  for  carrying  on  the 
work.  At  the  present  time  the  asylum  is  caring  for  over  400  children 
of  both  sexes  and  a  number  of  infants.  All  the  children  are  provided 
with  two  meals  a  day,  clothes,  shoes,  medical  attention,  and  medi¬ 
cines  when  required.  The  children  are  also  taught  domestic  science. 

International  Conference  on  Emigration  and  Immigration. — 
The  President  of  Cuba  appointed  as  delegates  to  the  International 
Conference  on  Emigration  and  Immigration  which  opened  in  Rome 
on  May  15  last  Dr.  Aristides  de  Aguero  y  Betancourt,  Cuban  Minister 
to  Germany;  Dr.  Carlos  de  Armen terosy  C&rdenas,  Cuban  Minister 
to  Italy,  who  acted  as  head  of  the  delegation;  Senor  Carlos  Loveira, 
Chief  of  the  International  Labor  Office  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Industry,  and  Commerce;  Doctors  Francisco  E.  Menocal,  Com- 
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'  missioner  of  Immigration,  and  Domingo  F.  Ramos,  professor  in  the 

i  School  of  Medicine  of  the  National  University,  and  Sefiora  Laura 

G.  de  Zayas  Bazan,  teacher  in  the  Normal  School  of  Habana. 

Cuba  was  also  represented  at  the  sixth  session  of  the  International 
j  Labor  Conference  at  Geneva  by  Dr.  de  Agiiero  and  Dr.  de  Armentero. 
j  The  technical  advisers  of  the  delegation  were  Sefiora  de  Zayas  Baz4n 
J  and  Sefior  Loveira. 

t;  ECUADOR 


?: 

t: 


Activities  of  the  Ecuadorian  Red  Cross. — The  General  Board 
of  the  Ecuadorian  Red  Cross  is  preparing  a  drive  for  membership  to 
be  held  from  May  19  to  25,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at 
the  First  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  held  in  Buenos  Aires 
in  November  of  1923. 

MEXICO 

Public  health  courses. — In  April  last  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  opened  registration  in  its  annual  public  health  courses. 
The  courses  include  general  hygiene,  epidemiology,  sanitary  engineer¬ 
ing,  vital  statistics,  and  other  subjects.  More  advanced  courses  will 
be  given  later. 

Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Bundness  in  Mexico. — 
During  1923,  this  association,  which  is  supported  by  public-spirited 
persons  throughout  the  Republic,  treated  52,814  persons  in  its 
clinics,  prescribing  the  necessary  treatment  and  many  times  giving 
the  medicine  required  free  of  charge.  In  the  association’s  clinics  136 
diseases  of  the  eye  have  been  observed.  As  gifts  of  equipment 
and  furniture  were  made  by  members  of  the  association  and  the 
expert  ophthalmologists  in  charge  of  the  clinics  offer  their  services 
gratuitously,  the  expenditure  for  1923  was  only  8,317  pesos. 

Seventh  Uvtin  American  Medical  Congress. — ^At  the  meeting 
of  the  Sixth  Latin  American  Medical  Congress  in  Habana  last 
year  it  was  decided  that  the  seventh  congress  should  convene  in 
Mexico  City  in  March,  1925.  It  is  proposed  that  the  date  for  the 
Eighth  National  Medical  Congress  should  be  deferred  from  this  year 
until  the  same  time  as  the  Seventh  Latin  American  Congress. 

Anthropological  investigations,  health,  and  education. — 
The  Bulletin  has  several  times  mentioned  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Anthropology,  of  which  Dr.  Manuel  Gamio  is  head,  in  making  a 
study  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  Teotihuacan  in  their 
anthropological  and  related  aspects,  as  well  as  an  investigation  of  the 
archeological  remains  in  that  locality,  these  studies  affording  a 
basis  for  developing  the  civilization  of  the  people  in  the  light  of  their 
ancient  cultures. 

Since  among  a  population  of  8,000  there  was  not  a  single  physician, 
the  Bureau  of  Anthropology  has  sent  a  doctor  to  establish  a  dis¬ 
pensary,  others  to  be  opened  later.  This  physician  is  endeavoring 
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to  improve  housing  conditions,  as  present  dwellings  are  damp  and 
insanitary. 

Investigations  similar  to  those  carried  out  in  Teotihuacan  have  been 
begun  in  Oaxaca.  The  experts  of  the  bureau  will  take  charge  of 
the  preservation  of  the  archeological  remains,  open  a  school  of  native 
industries  for  children  and  adults,  establish  medical  clinics,  take  a 
census,  and  make  geographic,  geological,  biological,  ethnographic, 
and  folklore  studies. 

PANAMA 

Women’s  progress  in  other  republics. — Srta.  Clara  Gonzdlez, 
president  of  the  Centro  Feminista  of  Panama  City,  recently  invited 
the  American  women  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  attend  a  meeting  addressed 
by  eminent  Latin  American  speakers  on  problems  relating  to  the 
home,  child  welfare,  and  the  civil  and  political  rights  and  duties  of  : 
women. 

Don  Andrfe  Osuna,  a  former  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Mexico,  spoke  on  the  progress  in  welfare  work  by  women  in  Mexico.  , 
Don  Ruperto  Algorta,  secretary  of  the  Sociedad  de  Temperancia  of  j 
Peru,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the  recently  formed  League  of  Social 
Hygiene  of  that  Republic,  discussed  the  social  service  undertaken  by 
women  in  Peru.  Sefior  Pablo  Barnhart  S.,  secretary  general  of  the 
Comisidn  de  Templanza  y  Estudios  Sociales  of  Chile,  gave  interesting  i 
facts  concerning  women’s  work  in  Chile.  j 

Relief  fund  for  Costa  Rican  earthquake  sufferers. — Miss 
Enriqueta  Morales,  secretary  of  the  Panaman  Red  Cross,  received 
as  the  city  of  Colon’s  contribution  to  the  Panama  Red  Cross  fund 
for  Costa  Rican  earthquake  sufferers  $1,104,  contributed  by  persons  of 
varying  faiths  and  nationalities. 

Santo  Tomas  Hospital. — The  new  building  being  completed  for  ' 
this  hospital,  which  now  forms  part  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute,  is  to  be  officially  inaugurated  on  September  1,  1924.  Special 
commemorative  medals  are  to  be  struck  and  an  illustrated  pamphlet  J 
printed,  containing  the  history  of  the  hospital  from  its  foundation.  j 

PARAGUAY 

Sanitary  campaign. — The  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  continuing 
with  great  activity  the  campaign  against  hookworm,  commenced  >ii 
early  this  year,  as  reported  in  previous  numbers  of  the  Bulletin.  ;□ 
Dr.  Fred  L.  Soper  is  in  charge,  assisted  by  14  inspectors  and  an 
expert  in  analysis,  who  make  house  to  house  visits,  gather  statistics, 
and  bring  in  specimens  for  microscopic  examination  in  the  laboratory. 

In  the  month  of  March  437  houses  were  visited,  4,275  persons  included 
in  the  census,  1,640  microscopic  examinations  made,  1,420  persons 
found  to  have  intestinal  parasites,  2,418  persons  treated,  and  724 
patients  dismissed  as  cured. 
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Red  Cross  membership. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  Pan  American  Red  Cross  Conference  held  last  November  in 
Buenos  Aires,  a  membership  campaign  was  held  the  first  two  weeks 
in  May,  the  results  of  which  have  not  yet  been  received  at  this  date. 
Persons  rendering  notable  aid  to  the  Red  Cross  will  be  made  honorary 
members,  while  those  paying  monthly  dues  of  100  pesos  legal  currency 
or  making  a  gift  of  5,000  pesos  to  the  organization  will  be  called 
contributing  members.  Dues  for  active  members  are  fixed  at  20 
pesos  legal  currency  a  month,  and  for  members  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  at  50  centavos  a  month. 

SALVADOR 

Hookworm. — The  1923  report  of  Doctor  don  Alfonso  Quihdnez 
Molina,  President  of  the  Republic,  on  the  work  of  the  departments  of 
Public  Health  and  Charity,  presented  to  the  Assembly  on  February 
29,  1924,  gave  the  following  facts: 

The  Government  of  Salvador  has  contributed  30,000  colones  annually  to  the 
Antihookworm  Department  with  which  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  coop¬ 
erating,  as  well  as  giving  that  department  free  use  of  the  mails,  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  railroad  passes,  and  free  printing  in  the  Official  Gazette.  The  work 
of  constructing  sanitary  latrines  throughout  the  country  has  been  carried  on  in 
spite  of  opposition  from  the  ignorant. 

The  preliminary  examination  of  58,589  persons  made  by  the  Antihookworm 
Department  showed  40,883  to  be  infected,  of  whom  36,884  received  the  first 
treatment,  24,929  the  second,  9,500  the  third,  2,606  the  fourth,  818  the  fifth,  and 
394  six  or  more  treatments.  The  total  number  of  persons  actually  cured  was 
7,749,  and  of  those  possibly  cured  29,135. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  presented  to  the  Government  for  antihookworm 
work  a  portable  building,  a  laboratory  for  food  analysis,  laboratory  equipment, 
and  other  aids  to  efficiency. 

URUGUAY 

Maternity  ward. — Dr.  Santiago  Bordaberry  has  given  to  the 
board  of  public  medical  and  sui^ical  aid  the  sum  of  20,000  pesos  to  pay 
for  the  new  maternity  ward  of  the  Durazno  Hospital  in  Montevideo. 


ARGENTINA 


Monument  to  Aristobulo  del  Valle. — ^A  monument  has 
recently  been  erected  in  Buenos  Aires  to  the  memory  of  Doctor 
Arist6bulo  del  Valle,  famous  Argentine  jurist  and  publicist,  who  was 
born  in  1847  and  died  in  1896.  The  monument,  which  is  the  work 
of  the  French  sculptor  Perrot,  bears  the  inscription  Civi  optima — in 
vita  exempio — in  tribuna  maestro. 
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BOUVIA 

Motion -PICTURE  competition. — In  honor  of  the  centenary  of  the 
independence  of  Bolivia,  to  be  celebrated  in  1925,  the  Bolivia  Film, 
will  shortly  start  a  competition  among  national  writers  for  motion- 
picture  scenarios  of  an  historical  and  patriotic  nature.  The  one 
awarded  first  prize  will  be  filmed  and  placed  on  the  screen. 

Bouvian  sculptor. — Sr.  Humberto  Beltran  de  Olivera,  a  Bolivian 
artist  w'ho  has  spent  many  years  studying  abroad,  recently  returned  to 
La  Paz.  Among  the  works  of  Sr.  Beltr4n  receiving  special  mention 
when  shown  at  the  art  exhibitions  in  Rome  and  Paris  are  a  group 
entitled  Aurora  and  one  called  the  Bolivian  Indian. 

BRAZIL 

Death  of  Sr.  Nilo  Pe^;anha. — The  death  of  Senator  Nilo  Pefanha 
on  March  31  last  is  deeply  mourned.  Sr.  Pefanha,  who  as  vice 
president  of  the  Republic  became  president  for  two  years  after  the 
death  of  President  Affonso  Penna,  also  was  distinguished  as  chief 
executive  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  two  terms,  and  as  min¬ 
ister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Brazil  during  the  latter  part  of  the  World 
War. 

Dr.  Laudeuno  Freire  enters  the  Academy. — On  March  23, 
1924,  Dr.  Laudelino  Freire  was  installed  in  the  chair  of  the  late  Ruy 
Barbosa  in  the  Academy  of  Letters  of  Brazil.  The  meeting  of  the 
Academy,  held  in  the  Petit  Trianon,  was  attended  by  many  persons 
prominent  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Doctor  Freire’s 
speech  on  taking  the  chair  of  the  late  Ruy  Barbosa  was  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  his  illustrious  preilecessor.  The  new  academician  is  the 
author  of  Proceres  da  Critica,  and  his  election  to  the  chair  last 
occupied  by  Brazil’s  great  statesman,  jurist,  and  author  is  a  tribute 
to  his  place  in  Brazil  as  a  m,an  of  letters  and  a  patron  of  science  and  art. 

“Os  Deveres  das  Novas  Gera^oes  Brasileiras.” — Under  this 
title  Dr.  A.  Carneiro  Leao,  director  of  education  in  the  Federal 
District,  has  written  a  brilliant  work  setting  forth  the  high  ideals 
and  purposes  which  should  animate  the  younger  generation  in  Brazil, 
ideals  which  might  well  actuate  the  youth  of  all  the  American 
Republics,  since  they  are  a  call  to  national  and  international  service. 
Dr.  Carneiro  Leao,  it  will  be  recalled,  instituted  the  successful 
vacation  courses  recently  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  attended  by 
1,200  teachers. 

costa  rica 

President  Jimenez  Oreamuno. — Due  to  the  lack  of  a  majority 
for  any  of  the  three  presidential  candidates  in  the  regular  elections 
for  the  1924-1928  presidential  term.  Congress,  according  to  the  con- 
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stitution,  elected  one  of  the  three  candidates,  the  choice  falling  on 
Licenciado  Ricardo  Jiin6nez  Oreamuno.  He  was  born  in  Cartago  in 
1864,  the  son  of  a  former  President  of  Costa  Rica,  don  Jesus  Jimenez, 
a  great  figure  in  the  history  of  national  education.  The  new  President, 
who  took  the  oath  of  office  before  Congress  on  May  8,  1924,  has  once 
before — from  1910  to  1914— been  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation, 
and  has  also  served  his  country  in  other  important  posts.  President 
Jimenez  Oreamuno  is  an  agricultural  authority  and  an  able  lawyer. 

PARAGUAY 

New  President  of  the  Republic. — The  resignation  of  Dr.  Eligio 
Ayala,  President  of  the  Republic,  having  been  accepted  by  Congress, 
that  body  on  March  17  last  elected  Dr.  Luis  A.  Riart,  Minister  of 
Finance,  to  serve  as  provisional  president  until  August  15,  1924, 
when  the  next  presidential  term  begins.  Doctor  Riart  is  well  qualified 
by  ability  and  experience  for  the  supreme  magistracy  of  the  Republic. 

PERU 

Presentation  of  airplane  to  native  aviator. — An  interesting 
ceremony  took  place  in  Trujillo  at  the  end  of  March  when  an  air¬ 
plane,  purchased  with  funds  collected  in  the  Province,  was  presented 
to  the  well-known  Peruvian  aviator,  Carlos  Martfnes  de  Pinillos,  a 
native  of  Trujillo. 

Literary  and  art  competition. — In  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  battle  of  Ayacucho  the  Government  has  started  a 
literary  and  art  competition  covering  various  subjects,  to  which  all 
Hispano-American  poets  and  artists  arc  invited  to  contribute. 
The  following  prizes  will  be  awarded:  For  the  best  history,  300 
Peruvian  pounds;  the  best  poem,  100  pounds;  the  best  play,  100 
pounds;  the  best  historical  novel,  300  pounds;  the  best  collection  of 
stories  and  legends,  50  pounds;  for  the  best  painting  of  the  battle 
of  Ayacucho,  200  pounds,  and  for  the  best  piece  of  sculpture  and 
musical  composition,  50  pounds.  Second  prizes  and  honorary 
mentions  may  also  be  awarded.  The  publication  of  the  literary 
works  receiving  prizes,  as  also  the  presentation  of  the  play,  wdll  be 
ma<le  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  The  paintii^  and  statuary 
awarded  prizes  will  be  purchased  from  the  authois  and  presented 
to  the  National  Museum. 

Pax  American  Scientific  and  Standardization  Congresses. — 
The  Third  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  will  assemble  on  Satur¬ 
day,  December  20,  1924,  instead  of  November  16,  1924,  and  will 
adjourn  on  Tuesday,  January  6,  1925. 

The  Pan  American  Standardization  Conference  will  be  held  during 
the  same  period. 
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VENEZUELA 

Centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho. — The  President  has 
issued  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  December  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and 
13,  1924,  will  be  celebrated  as  national  holidays  in  commemoration 
of  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  the  successful  turning 
point  for  South  American  emancipation  from  Spain,  the  battle 
being  won  under  General  ^Vntonio  Jos6  de  Sucre,  Grand  Marshal  of 
Ayacucho. 

Death  of  Dr.  David  Ix)bo. — On  April  23,  1924,  Dr.  David  Lobo, 
an  eminent  Venezuelan  physician,  died  in  Caracas.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  rector  of  the  Universidad  Central  and  President  of 
the  Venezuelan  Red  Cross,  both  of  which  offices  he  filled  with  dis¬ 
tinction.  During  his  brilliant  professional  and  civic  career  Doctor 
Lobo  gave  exceptional  service  to  his  country  and  to  humanity. 

Venezuelans  at  international  conferences. — The  National 
Government  appointed  Doctors  Cdsar  Zumeta  and  Jos6  Lereto 
Arizmendi  delegates  to  the  International  Immigration  Conference 
held  in  Rome  in  May,  and  also  Venezuelan  representatives  at  the 
celebration  in  May  of  the  seventh  centenary  of  the  Foundation  of 
the  Royal  University  of  Naples. 

Dr.  Francisco  J.  Duarte  has  been  appointed  Venezuelan  representa¬ 
tive  at  the  second  conference  on  opium  to  be  hold  in  Geneva  in 
November,  1924. 


.SUBJECT  MATTER  Of  CONSULAR  REPORT: 


BEPOBTS  BECEIVED  TO  MAY  15,  1924 


Plans  for  extensive  highway  improvements . 

(Construction  of  port  at  Goya  in  Province  of  Corrientes _ 

Argentine  hide  situation  and  cattle  slaughtered . 


Mar.  14  Henry  H.  Morgan,  consul  general 
at  Buenos  Aim. 

...do .  Do. 

Apr.  7  Raleigh  A.  Gibson,  consul  at 
Buenos  Aires. 


Sugar  movement  at  Pernambuco . ^  Mar. 

The  market  for  radio  and  electrical  apparatus . I  Mar. 

Salt  deposits  in  Rio  Grande  do  Norte . j  Mar. 

Public  nealth  activities  in  Parahyba . ...do.. 

Cotton  growing  in  Bahia  and  Sergipe . |  Mar. 

Prices  of  cotton  lands  in  northeastern  Braxil . |  Mar. 

Hospital  project  in  Ceara,  Brazil . |...do.. 

Law  granting  certain  privileges  to  manufacturers  of  vege-  ;...do.. 
table  oils.  ' 

Law  covering  new  process  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber _ ;  Mar. 

Pests  affecting  plant  life  in  Pernambuco .  Mar. 

Submarine  cable  service,  Germany  to  Pernambuco .  Mar. 

Current  imports  at  Bahia  during  January,  1824 . do.. 

Bahia  exports  for  the  year  1923 .  Mar. 

Pernambuco  to  publish  a  “Jornal  Official" . . do.. 

New  Palace  of  Justice  for  Pernambuco .  Mar. 

Presidential  degree  to  encourage  cotton  production  in  Brazil  Mar. 
Centennial  exhibition  in  Pernambuco,  "Confederation  of  Mar. 
the  Equator.” 

Public  health  administration  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . i  Mar. 

Encouraging  the  cigar  industry  in  Alagoas . j  Mar. 

Brazilian  State  grants  subvention  to  German  steamship  L..do. 
company.  i 

Railway  extension  in  Rio  Grande  do  Norte . I  Mar. 

Brazilian  Government  takes  steps  to  reduce  the  cost  of  ...do., 
living. 

New  hydroelectric  establishment  in  Minas  Qeraes . |...do.. 

Restrictions  on  exchange  transactions . L..do.. 

Report  on  Brazilian  manganese . |...do.. 

Coal  imports  into  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  February,  1924 . |  Mar. 

Coal  mining  in  Brazil . I  Mar. 

Lumber  industry  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . . . •  Mar. 

New  warehouse  protect  in  Pernambuco . |...do. 

The  sale  of  electrical  supplies  in  Sao  Paulo . ...do. 

Review  of  the  beef  industry  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul .  Mar. 


I  E.  Verne  Richardson,  consul  at 

Pernambuco. 

5  Do. 

9  Do. 

Do. 

10  Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Bahia. 

II  E.  Verne  Richardson 

Do. 

_  James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul  at 

Manaos. 

12  Do. 

13  E.  Verne  Richardson. 

14  Do. 

_ '  Homer  Brett. 

15  Do. 

_  E.  Verne  Richardson. 

17  1  Do. 

18  Do. 

19  Do. 

17  '  A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio 

de  Janeiro. 

20  '  E.  Verne  Richardson. 

_ i  Do. 


21_ Do. 
_  A.  Gaulin. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

22  Do. 

25  Do. 

27  Do. 

...  E.  Verne  Richardson. 

...  A.  T.Haeberle, consul  at  Sao  Paulo. 
24  W.  F.  Hoffman,  vice  consul  at 
Porto  Alegre. 

The  rice  industry  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul .  Mar.  28  Do. 

ExportstotbeUnited  Statesfrom  Manaos  for  March,  1924..  Apr.  3  !  James  H.  Roth. 

March  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Pernambuco . do . i  E.  Verne  Richardson. 

Municip^  improvements  at  Maceio,  Brazil .  Apr.  7  !  Do. 

Textile  manufacturing  concession  in  Alagoas . do . '  Do. 

The  Rio  Tinto  cotton  mill  in  Parahyba .  Apr.  10  Do. 

Report  on  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  March,  Apr.  10  A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio  de 
1924,  and  general  economic  conditions  for  the  year  1923.  Janeiro. 

Exports  and  export  taxes  of  State  of  Bahia .  Apr.  11  Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Bahia. 

Bahia  cocoa  movement  during  February  and  March .  Apr.  12  Da 

Brazil  nut  shipments  and  crop  prospects  for  quarter  ended  Apr.  16  James  H.  Roth,  consul  at  Manaos. 
Mar.  31,  1924. 

CHILE 

Importations  into  Punta  Arenas,  Chile,  in  1923 .  Feb.  25  George  T.  Colman,  vice  consul  at 

Punta  Arenas. 

Trade  and  industries  of  Valdivia,  1920,  1921 . .  Mar.  3  S.  Reid  Thompson,  consul  at  Con- 

cepcidn. 

Marked  improvement  throughout  the  Province  of  Arica  Mar.  6  Egmont  C.  Von  Tresekow,  consul 
in  1923.  at  Arica. 

Foreign  competition  in  sugar  at  Punta  Arenas .  Mar.  21  George  T.  Colman. 

Public  auction  of  Government  nitrate  lands  in  Province  Apr.  11  Ben  C.  Matthews,  vice  consul  at 
of  Tarapaca.  Iquique. 


16  James  H.  Roth,  consul  at  Manaos. 
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ReporU  received  to  May  15,  [924 — Continued. 


I 

SUBJECT  !  Date  Author 


' 


COLOMBIA 

Railway  coach  lighting  in  Colombia .  Feb.  24 

March  report  on  general  conditions . . 1  Apr.  4 

‘  COSTA  BICA 


February  report  on  commerce  and  industries . :  Mar.  10 


Quarterly  report  of  products  exported . . 

CUBA  I 

Passenger  traffic  at  the  port  of  Nuevitas  during  1923 . j 

Market  for  radio  equipment . j 

Imirarts  and  exports  of  Matanxas  for  1923 . ; 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  March,  1924 . 1 

Cuba  trade  balance  continues  favorable  in  1923 . 1 

HAITI  i 

Operation  of  the  Ilaytian  pineapple  company . | 

Market  for  toilet  articles  in  northern  Haiti . 

HONDURAS 

Economic  conditions  in  La  Ceiba,  March  quarter.  1924 _ 

NICARAGUA 

March  repeat  on  commerce  and  industries  of  Corinto  con¬ 
sular  district. 

Ueneral  information  on  Blueflelds  district . . . | 

Sources  of  crude  rubber  and  its  production  in  eastern  ; 
Nicaragua. 

PANAMA 

March  report  on  commerce  and  industries,  construction, 
contracts,  etc. 

SALVADOR 

February  report  on  commerce  and  industries . 

The  soap  making  industry  in  El  Salvador . 

Agricultural  production  of  El  Salvador . 

URUGUAY 

The  message  to  Congress  of  the  President  of  Uruguay . 

New  import  duties  on  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables . 

New  import  duties  on  raw  materials . 

TRNB7.UELA 

Sewing  machines  in  V'encxuela . . . 

Inbound  cargoes  for  La  Ouaira  during  1923 . 

Maracaibo  coffee  report  for  March,  1924 . 

The  railroads  of  Venetuela . 

Cheaper  gasoline  in  Venetuela _ '. . 

Pianos  and  player-pianos  in  Venetuela . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended 
Mar.  31,  1924. 

The  culture  of  cocoa  in  Venetuela . 


Apr.  8  ' 

Mar.  2!> 

•Apr.  4 

Apr.  11 

Apr.  14 
May  1 

Mar.  1 
Apr.  1 

Apr.  12 

i 

Apr.  4  I 
Apr.  2fi  I 
...do . 

Apr.  15 

Mar.  10 

Apr.  3 
Apr.  12 

Mar.  28 

Apr.  3 
Apr.  9 

.Apr.  2 

Apr.  3 
Apr.  8 

.  Apr.  9 

.  ...do _ 

.  Apr.  10 
Apr.  Ifi 

.  Apr.  17 


Maurice  L.  Stafford,  consul  at  Bar* 
ranquilla 
Do. 


Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul  at  San 
Jose. 

Da 


I.«wrencc  P.  Briggs,  consul  at  Nue¬ 
vitas. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  Havana.  i 

James  V.  Whitfield,  consul  at  Ma>  ' 
tantas. 

Carlton  Bailey  Hurst. 

Da 


Wintbrop  R.  Scott,  consul  at  Cape 
Haitian. 

Da 


George  P.  Waller,  consul  at  La 
Ceiba. 


Harold  Playter,  consul  at  Corinto. 

William  W.  Heard,  consul  at  Blue* 
fields. 

Da 


George  Orr,  consul  at  Panama  City. 


Lynn  W.  Franklin,  consul  at  San 
Salvador. 

Do. 

Do. 


Thomas  H.  Bevan,  consul  at  Mon¬ 
tevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 


Harry  J.  Anslingcr,  vice  consul  at 
La  Guaira. 

Do. 

Chas.  F.  Payne,  vice  coasul  at 
Maracaibo. 

Thomas  W.  V’oetter,  consul  at 
Caracas. 

Harry  J.  Anslinger. 

Do. 

William  P.  Garrety,  coasul  at 
Puerto  Cabcllo. 

Do. 


